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Some (ritical Modtfications of Our Respect 
for Age 


niture which has survived the era of 

large families of children and which 
has come down to the present generation in 
useable condition. 

Such an antique, by the very fact of sur- 
vival, has proved the soundness of its ma- 
terials and the integrity of its construction. 
And, beyond these considerations, it prob- 
ably boasts the attraction of romantic associ- 
ations—or the suggestion of them. 

For these reasons antiques—almost with- 
out exception—exert a sentimental appeal 
that is not to be ignored. 

Yet sentiment is a poor guide to > the col- 


Sri respect is due to any piece of fur- 


lector who wishes his possessions to constitute 4 


a really significant unit, rather than a hetero. | 
geneous aggregation. 

For every antique piece that is charaéter- 
ized by exacting selection of woods, refine- 
ment of proportion, and exquisiteness of detail _ 
there are dozens of honestly competent but 
clumsy examples. 

Connoisseurship lies not so much in the 
ability to distinguish between the false and 
the genuine as between the commonplace — 
and the distinguished. 

An important element in my service is 
that of assisting those who are learning to — 
make such comparisons. | 


I. SACK, 8&5 (harles Street, Boston, Mass, 


(MEMBER of the American AnTIQUE DEALERS AssociATION) 


J. GCORKILL 
Has One of the Largest and Best Assorted Stocks of 
Genuine Ai Pate in England 


From Wooden Plates and 
Dishes to the finest Chip- 
pendale Period Specimen 
Pieces. 

Quaint Old Farmhouse and 
early Windsor Chairs. 
Dining and Breakfast Ta- 

bles on pillar and block, 


with brass claw casters, 


and other furniture of the Duncan Phyfe period, a . 


speciality. 


An Iron Treasure Chest simi- — 
lar to one illustrated in 
ANTIQUES for August,with 
seascape and ships paint- 
ed inside lid. 

An early leather covered, 
brass studded Clothes 
Chest with large brass 
crown in front, evidently 

at one time the property of royalty. 


Silhouettes, Ship Models and Pictures, Glass, Shef- : a 


field Plate ae Pewter. 


eA Fine Selection of Old English Portraits in Oils 


An enormous collection of Old English Pottery and Porcelain, embracing almoS every factory of : : 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries : 


ROCK FERRY, BIRKENHEAD, CNGLAND 


Telephone: Rock Ferry 198 
Telegrams: ANTIQUES, BIRKENHEAD 


10 minutes from Liverpool 
20 minutes from Chester 
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KOOPMAN 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
THE LEADING ANTIQUE HOUSE OF 


BOSTON 





; ie C a cosmopolitan siymelalines of an- 
tiques will lead to the combination of harmo- 
nious elements representing different nations 
and diverse periods. 

Messrs. Koopman’s selection of antiques 
offers an epitome of English, Continental, and 
American markets. A few hours devoted to its 
inspection will reveal items of individuality 
such as would hardly reward months of travel. 

@ Collectors who have observed the effe& on 
prices of the tendency to colle& by fad rather 
than by judgment will be agreeably surprised at 
the conservative valuations here placed on ob- 
jects of permanent worth and intrinsic beauty. 


OES 


? 
18 BEACON Street 


BOSTON Telephone, Haymarket 632 MassacHUSsETTS 
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MOTOR #o FLUSHING 
to Select Your Gifts 


Twenty minutes from the Queensborough Bridge 
you will find two entire buildings de- 









STAFFORDSHIRE 


pocs voted to the display of PRINTS OF THE OLD CLIPPER SHIPS 





Early American and English Antiques 


Over 200 Cuairs—in Windsor, Slat-back, Ladder-back, Hitchcock, Decorated, Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and Queen Anne. 


75 TasLes—Sheraton Sofa Tables, Gate-leg, Bed- Desks, Chests, Highboys, Lowboys, Sofas, Mir- 
side, Tilt-top, Sewing Tables, Pembroke, Card rors, China, Samplers, Old Prints, Needlework 
- and Console Tables. Panels, Clocks, Trays. 




















Prints, Paintines, avd Mopzis of Suips 


and several hundred pieces of Bristot Giass, in colors — amber, 
green, blue, amethyst, ruby, rose. 


FLOWER VASES ComMPOTES SALTS DECANTERS CANDLESTICKS SERVICES 


FRED J. PETERS 


384-6 BRroaDWay (Murray Hill) FuusHinc, Lone IsLanp 


TELEPHONE, FLUSHING 0554-W 





GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLOS 
Originals and (opies of the Old Masters 


MUSICIANS SUPPLY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


218 TREMONT STREET AND 60 LAGRANGE STREET 








THE DINING ROOM 


OF OUR 


Little Colonial House 


is now newly furnished in antique maple, 
complemented by panelled wall paper in 
a small flowered pattern with a border. 
A duck-foot table with a remarkable set 
of matched ladder-back, rush-seated 
chairs, a quaint blanket chest of pine 
and an old lowboy -show the infinite 
decorative possibilities of breakfast or 
dining rooms furnished in old maple. 
The corner cabinets show many pieces 
of old china and pressed glass—unique 
suggestions for gifts of decided charm, 
yet small cost. 





Jordan Marsh Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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REIDS 


REIDS 


s ANTIQUES & ART TREASURES § 


At the Largest Salesrooms in New fersey — Established 1889 


27-29 NortH WarREN STREET, 32-34 Cuancery Lang, Trenton, N. J. 
H. M. REID, Proprietor and Auctioneer 


Tuesday, November 21, 1922, at 11 o'clock 


and Glass, Fine Porcelains, English and 
Continental Bric-a-Brac, Fireside Fixtures, 
and an extremely choice collection of Pewter, Old 
Gold and Silver, Paintings, and Oriental Rugs. 
IN ADDITION, Mirrors, Banjo Clocks, Chip- 
pendale, Heppelwhite and Windsor Chairs; Corner 
Cupboards of early American Pine, some with 
leaded glass; very old Mahogany Tables, a num- 
ber of Mahogany Chests of Drawers, very old 
Walnut Escritoire and Bookcase combined, High- 
boy with original Brasses and Claw Feet, High- 
Posted Mahogany Beds with Canopy Tops, Sil- 
ver Lustre Coffeepot in perfect condition, 2 sets 


Gris American Furniture, Historical China 





AMSTERDAM SHOPS 


608 Amsterdam Avenue, New York ¢ Telephone, Riverside 8826 
Epiru E. Ranp 
EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE — including a maple bonnet top highboy, curly maple 
lowboy, curly maple drop-leaf table with duck feet, and a set of six stencil chairs. 
These pieces would attractively furnish a dining room in early American style. 


In this Corner of 


Che Sundial Shop 


r displayed a set of one hundred and fifty-four 
pieces of Lowestoft China, two unusual Vases, 
and a rare Penn Table. 

Elsewhere in the shop (upStairs and down) are to 
be found many attractive pieces of Early American 
Furniture, Pottery, and Glass,—among the latter a 
variety of flasks. 

Antiques make the choiceSt of holiday gifts, and 
nowhere isa more fascinating array of suitable items 


than at The Sundial Shop. 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
873 Madison Avenue, New York (ity 


of Rush-bottom Chairs with Original Painting, 
seven sets of Candelabra with old Prisms, Rock- 
ers in fine condition, Settees, a set of Chairs with 
Spindle Backs, something very unusual in China 
and Lustre, a rare collection of Sandwich Glass, 
Cup-plates, Ruby, Amber, Lavender, Violet, and 
Dark Blue Glass, in Salts, Finger-bowl and Vases; 
many old Books and Magazines, old Gold and 
Silver, Cameos, old Dutch Silver, Earrings, 
Chains, India Filigree Bracelets, and various 
other styles of Antique Jewelry of special note. 
We have an Early American Pine Wine Closet, 
said to be over 200 years old, with oval-shaped 


front and very ancient handles. 
H. M. REID, Auctioneer. 
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BURNHAM’S CHATS with COLLECTORS 














hk logical floor coverings to accompany 
early American furniture are hooked rugs. 
They may not be contemporaneous with 
oldest examples, but their designs do represent the 
first attempt of the American housewife to evolve 
a decorative carpeting harmonizing with the heir- 
looms of the home. 

A decade and a half ago I became convinced of 
this fact. I undertook the collection and distribu- 
tion of hooked rugs. In communities where the 
art of rug-making was becoming only a memory, 
I revived it as a living employment. 

Today, the name of Burnham is synonymous 
with authority in all that pertains to hooked 
rugs. 


IL— HOOKED RUGS & SILVER 
a. se 


Just as the best old rugs were made in the home 
where they were to be used, I believe that the 
best new ones may often be home produés, 
worked in colorings suited to their decorative 
placing. And, in proof of my belief, I am today 
producing and offering for sale the complete ap- 
paratus for working such rugs. 

This consists of frames, hooks, strips of material 
and, especially, stamped burlap patterns prepared 
under my personal supervision after the best old 
models. With. the materials go minute printed di- 
rections for their use. 

Ask your dealer about this new-old departure 
in home crafts. If he cannot supply you, write to 
me for a pattern book and particulars. 








disposition of one of the rarest and most 

valuable Church communion services in 
America. It belongs to the First 
Congregational Church of Ips- 
wich (founded 1634), and repre- 
sents donations by early parish- 
loners. 


R icraicio I have been intrusted with the 


THE SILVERSMITHS OF THE 


John Allen 
(1671-1760) wee. 2 
2 pieces q ry 
John Coney 
(7655-1722) 
2 pieces 
Jer’m’h Dummer 
(1645-7715) 


I piece 
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Eleven silver beakers by notable silversmiths 
of the Colonies, two pewter flagons, and two pew- 
ter plates are offered for sale. The eleven beakers 
must be sold as a unit. The 
pewter will constitute a sepa- 
rate item. 

Address inquiry to me person- 


ally. 
IPSWICH CHURCH SILVER 


John Edwards 
(1670-1746) 

3 pieces 
Cornl’s Kierstead 
(2675-1753) 

I piece 
Edward Winslow 
(1669-1753) 


I piece 






ComMMUNION SERVICE OF THE First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF IPSWICH 
Founded 1634 :: Now offered for sale :: Described by E. A. Jones in Old Silver of American Churches, page 222, Plate LX XVIII 


R. W. BURNHAM, IPswicH, MAssacHUSsETTS 


TELEPHONE, 109 IpswicH 
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Published Monthly at 683 ATLANTIC AVENUE, Boston, Massachusetts 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE, $4.00 FOR ONE YEAR. PRICE FOR A SINGLE Copy, 50 CENTS 


Changes of address should be received at least three weeks in advance of publication date. 

If subscribers do not receive their copies by the tenth of the month, the Subscription Department should be immediately notified. Duplicate copies can not be 
sent after the fifteenth of any month. 

To be assured of prompt attention, all communications pertaining to subscriptions should be addressed to Antiques, Subscription Department. 
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Hookep Ruc Owned by Alice Van Leer Carrick 


An example of Vermont production. Notable for its size, 7 feet, 2 inches 
square, and for its border which, apparently, is based on a garden fence. 
The crossed cornucopias seem to indicate familiarity with a carved deco- 
ration similar to that on the Phyfe sofa shown on page 208. As hooked 
rugs go, probably early. 
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Cobwebs & Dust 


The (' over and Frontispiece 





due consideration in course of the contributed 

articles of the issue. It is surprising how fully 
Mrs. Camehl in her discussion of pewter, covers the 
subject, in so far as concerns the usual requirements 
of the collector and the usual material of reference. 
Those who are curious to follow certain details of the 
subject such, for instance, as a listing of touch marks, 
will find them in a handy little volume by Masse, 
published by Dodd, Mead & Company, and entitled 
The Pewter Collector, which, in its turn, is a lesser 
expression of a larger work by the same authority.* 

Most collectors like to be able to determine the 
probable date of their treasures. In the case of pewter 
of English or American origin, this process may be 
simplified by reference to readily datable designs in 
silver, the patterns of which were closely followed by 
workers in the less costly metal. Service is, however, 
to be rendered by a writer who will summarize and 
illustrate the major characteristics whereby the 
nationality of pewter pieces may be determined with 
reasonable accuracy. ; 

In so far as conclusions may be drawn from a some- 
what hasty survey of insufficient territory, it seems 
reasonable to suggest that sure differentation be- 
tween early American pewter and that of contem- 
porary England is virtually impossible. Some col- 
lectors satisfy themselves by calling unmarked pieces 
American; marked pieces English. When it comes to 
determining differences between English and Con- 
tinental pewter—where examples are unmarked—no 
rules are offered. In general, the simpler and sturdier 
pieces appear to belong to England; the more ornate 
ones to the Continent. Simplicity applies both to 
form and to ornamentation; sturdiness to the relation 
of the handle to the vessel. Continental mugs and 


*Pewter Plate, first published 1904. London: Bell & Sons. The volume cited 
contains a sufficient bibliography. 


Be introductory pictures this month receive 


tankards show a tendency to inflation at the waist- 
line, which is infrequent in the more refined propor- 
tions of English pieces of similar utilization. English 
handles are stouter and, in general, appear to com- 
pose more satisfactorily with the body to which they 
are attached. 

All this, however, is conjecture not too well 
founded, and at so many points so vulnerable as to 
invite attack. If such attack is well authenticated it 
will be very welcome. 


Nailing ‘Down the Hooked Rug 


Ir would be interesting to know where and how 
arose the superstition—no word more appropriate 
seems available—that hooked rugs are of pre-Revo- 
lutionary, or immediate post-Revolutionary occur- 
ence. Perhaps the obvious crudity of pattern in many 
of those encountered is assumed to be indicative of 
great age. In short, a primitive conception of design 
is accepted as proof of antiquity. 

Truth to tell, no process of reasoning could be more 
fallacious. Artistically speaking, the eighteenth cén- 
tury was more sophisticated than the nineteenth. 
Anyone with half an eye for the evidence of style can 
recognize, at a glance, the characteristics of eight- 
eenth century decoration when they are encoun- 
tered in any of the art crafts. Whether an example 
shows the late Gothic reminiscences of the early cen- 
tury, or the self conscious Classicism of its latter half, 
its design is, invariably, rigorously stylized either in 
the nature of the forms utilized or in their placing. 
The riotous abandon of the American or Canadian 
hooked rug would have been as impossible in the 
conventional eighteenth century as vers libre to 
Alexander Pope. Classicism, whether of the eight- 
eenth century, the Empire, or the Greek revival, had 
to be quite dead and well buried before the romantic 
naturalism of the hooked rug could become possible. 
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(ontrary to General Belief 


SucH a Statement is, of course, completely at 
variance with what appears to be popular, if not 
authentic, attribution. The Boston Evening Tran- 
script for May 18, 1921, for example, illustrates a rug 
with an eagle and flag motif, “dating from Revolu- 
tionary times.” Snow capped mountain peaks rise in 
the background and the border is of oak leaves and 
Stripes. It is a fair bet that this eagle was hatched in 
closer proximity to the Civil War than to that of the 
Revolution. 

In the effort to obtain testimony other than the 
internal evidence of style and the external evidence of 
hearsay, D. Cromett Clark has made, on behalf of 
ANTIQUES, a careful examination of those two house- 
hold indispensables of early days in the United 
States, Godey’s Lady’s Book and Peterson’s Magazine. 
Both periodicals devoted each month a section to 
various forms of home art work. It would, therefore, 
be reasonable to seek in these magazines some men- 
tion of rug making during the period when that pur- 
suit was most popular. Or, viewing the matter the 
other way about, it would be reasonable to date the 
crest of the rug period during the years when the 
magazines were devoting most space to the subject. 
In default of any considerable discussion of rugs, the 
next reasonable expectation would be that of en- 
countering designs for embroidery similar in type to 
those which were popular for hooked rugs. 

The search was considerably more fruitful in the 
matter of determining prevailing styles of ornament 
than of discovering mention of hooked rugs. A fairly 
meticulous examination of Godey’s from January, 
1832 to January, 1884, reveals nothing more vital 
concerning rugs than a nine line statement (date not 
noted) that a good carriage rug may be made from a 
smallish piece of ‘“‘oatmeal cloth”; but there is no 
hint of directions. Perhaps knowledge of the process 
was assumed to be general. 





The Family Cat Becomes Decorative 





From the late fifties until the mid-seventies, how- 
ever, Godey’s offers a number of patterns and methods 
of working which strongly suggest the patterns and 
processes of the rug making era. In December, 1857, 
occurs a “dog and puppy” slipper pattern; in the 
same month of 1859, a fruit pattern for drawn wool 
work; in February, 1860, a drawn work floral design. 
In January, 1861, occurs a “tiger” design in colors 
for a Stool cover; in January, 1868, a deer lying down, 
for a wool work pattern. There follows in subsequent 
numbers, a succession of dogs, cats and other 
domestic beasts for the embellishment of slippers and 
footstools. 





~~ ———t, 


In Peterson’s Magazine, rugs make their fir& ap. 
pearance in the issue for February, 1863, page 185 
where occurs a design for a hearth rug to be worked 
with wool on canvas. This is accompanied by the 
statement that rug patterns may be bought through 
Jane Weaver, the magazine’s “professional shopper.” 
The same magazine, for June, 1877, publishes q 
pattern for a canvas rug with a “border in double 
Zephyr and fringe of wool.”’ This rug is to be em. 
broidered. It seems a Step beyond the usual hooked 
rug type. The same may be said for a pattern for a 
knit rug of rags published in Peterson’s for January, 
1888. 

In Peterson’s, as in Godey’s, the advent of designs 
which suggest those usually encountered in hooked 
rugs occurs in the late fifties and continues well 
through the seventies. 


W ord from the Oldest Inhabitant 


Mr. Crark, having derived from a distri@ in 
Maine where rug making once flourished, has likewise 
made inquiry among some of the old time workers 
as to the sources of the designs which they used. One 
of them writes, “Mother used to buy her rug patterns 
at the store. They came all stamped in colors on bur- 
lap. Some that had a natural taste for designing 
could make their own patterns.”” The mother in the 
case, by the way, is, or was a year ago, still living at 
the age of ninety-one years. Another correspondent 
says, “Those women never had a pattern, but there 
was always someone who was blessed with artistic 
ability, who would go, when sent for, and witha 
piece of coal from the fireplace would draw the out- 
lines of the image desired. I have drawn many a rug; 

. every year I used to make two or three new 
ones. 

Clearly, Mr. Clark’s investigation falls far short of 
establishing proved date limits for the hooked rug. 
The comparative infrequency of certain embroidery 
or wool work patterns before 1855 and their almot 
constant repetition from 1857, or thereabouts, through 
the 1870’s is, however, worthy of note. These pat- 
terns, or rather these types of patterns, are the ones 
that we normally associate with hooked rugs. They 
are all characteristically Victorian. 





eAn Invitation to Assist 





Datep specimens of household wares are fre 
quently to be viewed with some suspicion. Samplers 
are, perhaps, exceptions. The embroidering of the 
name of the worker and the date of her accomplish- 
ment constituted as close an approximation to a y 
of triumph as a demure and decorous eighteenth 
century miss might permit herself, Dated rugs af 
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not common, but neither are they unknown. No 
hooked rug with a date previous to 1850 has come to 
the attention of ANTIQUES. 

But there is beginning to accumulate in the Attic 
some material on eighteenth century designs in wool 
work which may, in time, serve advantageously in 
establishing the characteristics of the patterns as well 
as of the methods of eighteenth century production 
in this fabric. Readers of ANTIQUES are very earnestly 
invited to assist in making the collection of this 
material as complete as possible, either by lending 
examples which may be studied and photographed, 
or by providing careful descriptions of dated pieces. 
For purposes of investigation an authentic fragment 
may prove more helpful than complete but dubious 

erfection. 

This invitation, by the way, should be expanded 
sufficiently to include dated hooked rugs bearing 
inscription antecedent to 1850. Any of the latter 
which may be offered for examination will be ten- 
derly cared for in the Attic, and will be promptly 
returned to their owners. 


Savor for the Salt 


THE extraordinary standing salt of silver, the only 
known example of its kind wrought by American 
silversmiths, which was pictured with extended 
commentary in ANTIQUES for July, has aroused 
considerable interest and elicited some further items 
of information as to its original owners. Miss Miriam 
Hill, of Orange, Virginia, a direct descendant of the 
Reverend Soloman Stoddart, in the seventh genera- 
tion, very kindly furnishes the following data: 

Soloman Stoddart and Esther (Wareham) Mather 
were married in 1670. The salt, then, if made in 1695 
may well have been a silver wedding present be- 
stowed by grateful and admiring parishioners. Solo- 
man Stoddart (the family name appears variously as 
Stodder, Stoddert, Stoddard) was the son of Anthony 
Stoddart and Mary (Downing) Stoddart, who 
were married in Boston, March 1, 1639. Mary Down- 
ing was, in her time, the daughter of Emanuel 
Downing, and Lucy (Winthrop) Downing, niece of 
Governor John Winthrop. 

Soloman Stoddart was, as noted in the July num- 
ber of ANTIQUES, born in 1643. His baptism oc- 
curred four days later, October 1. He died February 
II, 1729, and was survived almost exactly seven 
years by his widow Esther, who was but one year his 
junior. Thirteen children had blessed their fifty-nine 
years of life together.* Surely this Sturdy and faithful 
pair well deserved the rare offering of their parish- 








*The History of the Descendants of fohn Whitman, by Charles H. Farnam 
(1889), p. 1053, is cited as authority for the facts given. 








AMERICAN Emprre Cuairs (7805-7820) 
These chairs are attributed to Henry Lannuier, a New York contemporary of 
Duncan Phyfe’s. Courtesy of Miss Edith Rand. 


ioners, a silver salt to grace the head of an ever 


lengthening family table. 


Still Shrilling on Phy fe 


THE publicity attending the Duncan Phyfe ex- 
hibition at the Metropolitan Museum will have two 
diametrically opposite consequences. On the one 
hand, a good many persons will become reasonably 
expert in differentiating between the work of Phyfe 
and that of his contemporaries; on the other hand, a 
great deal of material will be attributed to the Fulton 
Street master which never passed the portals of his 
shop. 

It is well to bear in mind that Phyfe was neither 
the only furniture maker, nor the only excellent fur- 
niture maker in the New York of his day. ANTIQUES 
is indebted to Miss Edith Rand of New York for 
some valuable information directed to this very point. 

Miss Rand has in her possession a set of chairs 
which came to her originally as the probable work of 
Duncan Phyfe. Obviously they are of his period; 
and their design was, clearly enough, controlled by 
influences similar to those operative in the work of 
Phyfe (see accompanying illustrations). They are, in 
short, in the Empire style. The backward roll of the 
cresting—if such it may be called—is in deference to 
ancient Egyptian forms; the legs are translations 
from the Greek. So too, is the slat across the back. 
The shapes of the chairs, the spiral decorations of 
their turnings, and the ebony bosses, applied in 
apparent simulation of bolt heads, betray an effort 
to suggest the bronze furniture of antiquity. In profile 
these pieces exhibit an extraordinarily successful 
composition of graceful curves, presumably of Classic 
derivation. The workmanship throughout is excel- 
lent; the carving quite flat, as is the case with that of 
Phyfe, but more crisply accented than seems usual 
with that master. 
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AmerIcAN Empire Cuairs (7805-7820) : 
Front view of the chairs illustrated on previous page. The carving of the 
slat, and the use of subtly curved instead of reeded surfaces are worth not- 
ing. Courtesy of Miss Edith Rand. 


The most immediately striking differences, how- 
ever, between the appearance of these chairs and 
that of the chairs most frequently associated with 
the name of Phyfe, are the carving of the back, and 
the total absence of that reeding with which Phyfe 
was wont to reduce the apparent bulk of wood sur- 
faces. Here the same purpose is accomplished by 
carefully modulating these surfaces into gentle 
curves. 


Lannuter, “from Paris” 


Aware that her chairs seemed not quite true to the 
Phyfe type, Miss Rand consulted Mr. Ernest Hagen 
of New York, whose grandfather worked with Dun- 
can Phyfe, whose father followed the same line of 
work, and who, himself, received early training as a 
cabinet maker. Mr. Hagen knows the traditions and 
methods of the old New York craftsmen. His attribu- 
tion of Miss Rand’s chairs is to Henry Lannuier, a 
contemporary of Phyfe’s. 

Henry Lannuier is first listed in the New York 
Directory of 1805. He appears through 1819-1820. His 
address is given as 60 Broad Street. Lannuier must 
have died in 1820 or 1821, for the Directory of the 
latter year lists his widow, resident at 36 Orchard 





ee 


Street. The complete entitlement of this Directoy 
is,in passing, perhaps worth recording. It is as follows. 


Longworth’s 
American Almanac 
New-York Register 
& 
City Directory 
for the Forty-Sixth year 
of 
American Independence 
containing a list of banks, insurance companies, 
Post office establishments etc., etc. 


Who steals my purse steals trash 
But he that borrows my Directory 
filches me most vilanously. 
New-York 
Published by Thomas Longworth 
No. 189 Broadway 
June 25, 1821. 


Lannuier’ s Successor 





FuRTHER information concerning Lannuier, Miss 
Rand has derived from an old label of this cabinet. 
maker, now held by Mr. Hagen. Here Lannuier 
advertises that he is a “‘cabinet-maker from Paris, 
Keeps constantly on hand fine new-fashioned furni- 
ture.” Lannuier was succeeded in business by John 
Gruez likewise “cabinet-maker from Paris,” who 
occupies a half page advertisement in the Directory 
for 1821. 

There is, of course, nothing to link Miss Rand’s 
chairs with Lannuier other than the attribution 
given by Mr. Hagen. This attribution is, however, 
worthy of the respect due to the judgment of an 
experienced and careful student of furniture design 
and workmanship. With such evidence as has been 
made available, it is deserving of record, pending the 
discovery of further information tending either to 
confirm or to refute the opinion offered. In the mean- 
time, ANTIQUES is pleased to have set up another 
individuality, which may share in some, at leat, of 
the offerings which might otherwise be dedicated 
exclusively to Duncan Phyfe. 
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Duncan Phyfe: Artist or Mechanic 


By Tue Epiror 


Illustrations by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Rhode Island School of Design 


this issue of ANTIQUES on The Distinctiveness of Dun- 

can Phyfe occurs reference to the master’s carving, par- 
ticularly his method of developing the acanthus motif 
with a few deft movements of mallet and chisel. The point 
made is more important than might at first appear. If the 
wood-carving technique evolved by Phyfe is thus analyz- 
able in terms of motion, its inventor deserves credit either 
as a great artist, or as a great mechanic, or, perhaps, as both. 

He was a great artist if, having achieved the maximum 
economy of effort, he yet succeeded in producing vital 
wood sculpture. Yet the probabilities would be strongly 
against any impressive aesthetic result achieved by means 
so carefully Standardized. We should more reasonably look 
for such neat but mechanical performance as an appren- 
tice, possessed of a mind and chisel—neither of them too 
dull—might accomplish by a careful following of estab- 
lished rules. In that case we should recognize, back of the 
apprentice, the organizing skill of a great mechanic. 

Artist or mechanic?—The answer is to be found in a 
comparative examination of details of workmanship. These 
itis possible to place before the readers of ANTIQUES in the 
form of illustrations from photographs, specially taken 
under Mr. Cornelius’s direction by courtesy of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and from some little-known pho- 
tographs from the Pendleton collection of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, by courtesy of the latter institution. 

The Phyfe details consist of a carved lyre from a chair 
back, of a rosette panel from a dining table, and of an acan- 
thus leaf applied to a tripod-table leg. These are here placed 
side by side with details of leg and back from a Dutch 
carved chair dating from the first quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century. Since the Phyfe examples date, probably, 
from the first quarter of the nineteenth century, we have 
evidences of workmanship almost exactly one hundred 
years apart. 

The illustrations tell their own story too plainly to re- 
quire wordy commentary. Whatever may be said of its ex- 
uberance of design, the Dutch chair displays typically 
eighteenth century carving. In the nineteenth century ex- 
amples, the appearance of carving remains, but its spirit 
has departed. Surfaces are flattened; modulations of form 


[' the article which Mr. Cornelius has contributed to 


yield to a systematic arrangement of scallops and deeply 
incised lines; the resiliency of springing leafage and up- 
curling spiral has given way to wilted dejection. In short, 
these Phyfe carvings bring us face to face with the begin- 
nings of that process of mechanical standardization which, 
in its widened and more highly developed applications, 
later accounted for the industrial leadership of America. 

Some day there will appear a student sufficiently versed 
in the two fields, fine arts and economic history, to tackle a 
comprehensive treatise on the influence, in successive ages, 
of economic conditions upon the nature and quality of ar- 
tistic expression, particularly in the domains of architecture 
and interior decoration. One of the first principles which 
such a student will recognise is that a requirement of pro- 
duction large in proportion to the available supply of 
skilled workers obtainable—absolutely or within a feasible 
range of wages—is sure to result in the development of de- 
sign so mechanized as to admit of fabrication by unskilled 
or semi-skilled hands. For one illustration of this he may 
well utilize the furniture of Duncan Phyfe. 

For this Phyfe is not to be blamed—or praised. He was 
obliged to meet conditions as he found them. He was 
dealing with a class of customers who had made money in 
mercantile pursuits, and who, while they appreciated as- 
pects of magnificence, were not wont to spend their money 
inconsequently. Soundness of workmanship they required 
and received; Phyfe’s furniture is not only well, but ex- 
quisitely made. What their purchases lacked in the perfec- 
tion of carved decoration was, for them, offset by the glossy 
brilliance of well-seleéted and superbly matched veneer 
embalmed in the amber glory of French varnish. And, after 
all, a general elegance of form survived the demise of 
vitality in specific detail. 

Artistically, then, Duncan Phyfe stands at the close of a 
great tradition whose decay is evident in much of his best 
work,—in most of his later productions. Mechanically and 
industrially he stands at the beginning of another great tra- 
dition, the promise of whose accomplishment is observable 
in processes of his devising. 

Whatever our judgment, therefore, as to the exact na- 
ture of his qualifications, we must admit that he is a per- 
sonage of importance. 





Carvep Panes From Puyre Sora 


A good example of the tidy but mechanical carving turned out in Phyfe’s workshop. Observe particularly the flabby ends of flowing bands, and the 


feeble tassels attached to the swag drapery. 
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il from tripod table by Duncan Phyfe: 


Furniture Carvinc From Two Centuries 
m exhibits 


Numbers 7 and 3, details from a Dutch chair in the Pen 
4, rosette from Phyfe dining table: 5, lyre back from Phyfe chair, (first qua 
Dutch chair by courtesy of Rhode Island School of Design. 


dleton collection (first quarter eighteenth century): 2, deta 
rter nineteenth century). Phyfe examples from Metropolitan Museu 
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The Distinctiveness of Duncan Phyfe 
(1757-18542) 


By Cuar.es Over CorneE .ius 


Photographs from the Metropolitan Museum of Art Special Exhibit* 


(Ivrropuctory Nore: The present exhibit of furniture by Duncan which the Museum exhibits have been drawn. Then, too’ 
Phyfe, now in _ at a’ sone yaaa Ppa only Phyfe’s best period is represented, his later Empire 

‘ty ig:a significant event. Exhibits of fu 2 : : Z a 
= rare. ‘But they are, for the most part, inevitably confined to the and still later black walnut pieces being excluded as not 
display of examples representative of either a period or a locality. The forming any worthy contribution to the history of furni- 
Metropolitan offering constitutes a tribute to the pre-eminence of asingle ture design or craftsmanship. 
individual. The works of the Philadelphian 

This fact, apie es ms ee Oo Savery, and those of Goddard in 
contituting a reflection upon those othe 
iisimekers, Goddard and Savery, Rhode Island have, so far, been 
whose names are used with perhaps great- attributed chiefly upon a basis of 
et frequency, and often with greater rev- circumstantial evidence. Pieces 

equency; ; 

erence, thanis that of Phyfe. — ener marked with the names of these 
the distinction, among our ear y cabinet- men, or pieces so documented as 
makers, of having many of his pieces : ’ 
authenticated by bills rendered — and irrefutably to be credited to 
paid, All of those which the Metropoli- them, are very few in number. 
tan Museum displays may boast some Large groups of furniture are at- 
such certificate of paternity. tributed to Savery and to God- 

In the case of Savery, we know certain- nel Gecnminnk &weew ais dein: 
ly of one piece which bore the maker’s la- react 2 ys : 
bel. Other pieces which are at all similar arity in design or detail to signed j 
are perhaps too readily granted to him. or documented work, backed up 
It is quite likely that many ornate Phila- by tradition or general prove- 
delphia examples are the work rather of nance 
Gillingham than of Savery. In Newport s a 
there were the Townsends as well as the The case of Phyfe 1S different. 
Goddards. John Goddard’s name is that In the first place, his work in it- 
be&t known. To him, therefore, it is natu- self is very distinctive and pos- 
ral to attribute pieces that bear some- sesses certain personal qualities 
what the Stamp of Newport origin. As a which render it (in most cases) 
correspondent says, “If a halt is not called ‘Gakable. Th f s 
in all these claims for Goddard and Sav- unmistakable. en, too, or vir- 
ery, it will presently appear that there tually every type of furniture we 
were but two or three master craftsmen in have an example, known abso- 
all the thirteen colonies, whereas the Colo- lutely to have come from his 

workshop through the possession, 

in family papers, of bills from 
_ Perhaps this Phyfe exhibit—the bring- Phyfe for the particular article. 
ing together of a number of representa- More convincing Sill, when a 
tive and indisputable examples—may en- Fig. 7 —Tue Suor or Duncan Puyre ( from a water color) number of his pieces are brought 





| nial records from Newburyport to Phila- 
delphia tell of a number of cabinet-makers 
inevery large town.” 





able the Student of furniture to determine Phyfe’s shop was at 168 Fulton Street, New York. The . 

the ear-marks by which even undocu- beauty, yet simplicity, of the shop front is worthy of more together, is the general harmony 
mented pieces may be accurately classi- than passing notice. and consistency in style, design, 
fied:—a kind of Morellian system applic- and execution which pervades the 


able first to Phyfe and then, by gradual extension, to other craftsmen. assembled group. It argues a balanced artistic effort, and, 
In the following brief article Mr. Cornelius makes an attempt in this unmistakably, indicates the solution by one man of the 

direction. It will, no doubt, arouse considerable interest,—possibly some bl . de : cae, d by the furni 
controversy. Ture Eprror,] problems in design which were presented by the furniture, 
—a solution in terms made familiar by use and employed 

UNCAN PHYFE is the only early American cabi- with the freedom of a master hand. 

net-maker of first rank to whom may be definitely Phyfe was not a Colonial craftsman as were Savery and 
“” , attributed any considerable group of pieces. In the Goddard. His work falls wholly into the so-called Early 
exhibition of Phyfe furniture now being held at the Metro- Federal period, the post-Revolutionary years when the 
aaa Museum in New York, from Oétober fifteenth to country was first beginning to find itself. His best work 
oo fifteenth, more than one hundred pieces have covers that most interesting transitional time when the new 
een assembled. These include only examples from New United States of America was widening its contaéts with 
ork City and its immediate vicinity, and are of various _ the rest of the world, when commercial and industrial ad- 
‘ypes, whose duplicates exist in many of the houses from _ vance was proceeding by leaps and bounds, and when the 
"See Calendar of Exhibitions, page 229. wealth of the country, and of New York in particular, was 
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Fig. 2— Pembroke TABLE 
Shows Phyfe in Sheraton mood. The bulbous ends of the table legs are 
characteristic. 


increasing in equal measure. In this furniture, therefore, 
we see a record of a period of political independence, com- 
mercial advance, and economic prosperity, all combined 
with a widening horizon of intellectual interests and the 
beginnings of cosmopolitan taste. 

Let us look now at a few unusual pieces of Phyfe’s furni- 
ture and seek some of the distinctive methods of treatment 
which we may consider as indicative of his handiwork. 

Phyfe was certainly influenced by the prevailing styles 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. But 
his productions, within a given style, are marked by a very 
personal quality which makes them very much his own. 
Take, for instance, his side chairs of the lyre-back and slat- 
back type. The Direétory and Consulate* forms which 
here gave him his cue—in combination of. course with 
Sheraton influence—are adapted and handled with free- 
dom. The aétual Directory chairs of the type display backs 
much higher proportionately than those designed by 
Phyfe. The carving in the panels or the azure splat of the 
foreign examples is seldom so delicate as is that of the 
Phyfe lyre-back chairs. The sag seen in the upper panel of 
the back is Sheraton in derivation, while the dog-foot— 
Consulate in origin—is much more refined than are the ani- 
mal feet of French Consulate and early Empire specimens. 
Phyfe’s tendency was to refine and to attenuate the pro- 
portions of the models which his taste led him to choose. 

It is, perhaps, not quite accurate to speak of a Duncan 
Phyfe style. His work falls within the limits set by the great 
European stylists—in England, Hepplewhite and Shera- 
ton; in France, the designers of the Directory, Consulate, 
and Empire—so that we should think of his design less as 
constituting a style of its own than as representing the 
personal expression of one cabinet-maker, carrying on the 
tradition to which he was the heir. 


*French Directory chosen November 1, 1795 Napoleon, First Consul, No- 
vember 10, 1799; proclaimed Emperor May 18, 1804. 
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In such a simple table as the Pembroke, illustrated here. 
with (Fig. 2), are seen a number of very characteristic 
Phyfe details. One of the most distinctive is the ending of 
the bottom of the leg. Below the reeding occurs a turned 
bulbous member, which seems to be, in America, excly, 
sively a Phyfe characteristic.t This finds its origin in guch 
turned legs as those employed by Jacob Fréres in Payig 
under the Directory and the Consulate; but in this case 
again, we see a greater delicacy and subtlety than in the 
original. = 

This table also has at its corners a characteristic treat. 
ment in veneers. Phyfe used, for the face of the corne, 
block, a veneered surface of woods contrasting somewhat 
in color or in grain. This veneer was applied either in the 
form of a rectangle with contrasting border, or of a tec. 
tangle whose upper edge curves out in a semi-circle. This 
detail, as much as any other, bespeaks the man’s love of 
his work. It is so delicate as to pass unnoticed unless espe. 
cially sought, but it is one of the most typical and unfail 
ing of the signs of authorship. In the lines of the clover. 
leaf top is seen a subtle feature typical of Phyfe’s work. 
The central, wider lobe of the “leaf” is not a straight line, 
as would appear at first glance, but, when a straight edge 
is laid against it, is found to be one continuous curve (Figs, 
2 and 3). This is true of almost every one of Phyfe’s clover. 
leaf table-tops of his good period. 


fIt does not necessarily follow that all tables showing this type of foot are by 
Phyfe, however. 


ae 


Fig. 3—Drop Lear TABLE : 
The design of Figure 2 produced in Consulate style. The grain of the wood is 
more elaborate and the detail slightly heavier than in the preceding example 
Observe that in removing the legs from the four corners the designer has 
failed to omit the corner blocks originally intended to emphasize the points 
of support supplied by the table legs. 
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No decorative detail was used more frequently than that 
of reeding, which emphasizes, or supplies, delicacy of 
$rucural lines, whether vertical or horizontal. Phyfe’s 
treatment of the acanthus leaf is characteristic. Techni- 
cally, its rendering is reduced to the simplest methods. 
The leaf is made up of alternate grooves and ridges. The 
deeper groove is made with a wide, channelled tool. This 
groove is flanked and strengthened by a narrow line, often 
a tiny channel, and from this the ridge rounds up. The sur- 
faces are smooth, not cross-hatched or undercut as they 
are in less subtle and less technically perfect work. This 
acanthus is used on table- and chair-legs, bed-posts, pedes- 
tals, and on parts of table supports (Fig. 3). 

In the fine little sideboard illustrated (Fig. 5) is seen the 
arched rectangle on a larger scale, used in a truly Sheraton 
fashion. Here again we have the reeded legs ending in bul- 
bous turning, and the counter edged with two reeds sepa- 
rated by a flat channel. This piece is very unusual, since 
Phyfe made comparatively little “case” furniture; his chief 
output consisting of chairs, tables, and sofas. 

Likewise typical of Phyfe 
are the carved panels of 
chairs and sofas. In the mag- 
nificent sofa shown (Fig. 8), 
the panels are carved with 
laurel leaves and with 
crossed cornucopias. Here 
the Empire taste has begun 
to appear, in the crossed 
curves of the legs. The form 
of the superstructure is ,how- 
ever, Still Directory. 

One of the most preten- 
tious pieces from Phyfe’s 
Fulton-Street shop is the 
pianoforte, Gieb action, 
which is shown (Fig. 7). In 
this both acanthus and 
reeding occur on the trestle. 
In the narrow strip dividing 
the large panels the arched 
rectangle has been elongated 
to fill the space. The inlay 


of the case is of brass, and 


f 


Fig. 5 — SMALL SIDEBOARD 









Fig. 6—Cuatrs (compare Figure a) 





Here the Sheraton tradition is manifest. Knob pulls have, however, dis- 
placed the more graceful drop rings. 








Fig. 4 — Cuairs 
This illustration, together with Figure 6, shows a thrifty economy of design 
on Phyfe’s part. Two back motifs and two leg motifs produce four different 
designs. 
reeding occurs in the hori- 
zontal band which runs 
around near the bottom. 
Not at all typical are the 
carved flower rosettes at 
the ends of the trestle and 
on the case, but they may 
form a valuable document 
to aid in future attributions. 

This piano shows superb- 
ly one of the decorative ele- 
ments typical of the ex- 
treme care which went into 
Phyfe’s work. This is the 
very beautifully grained 
wood, carefully chosen for 
its ornamental quality and 
assembled with a view to 
its contrasts in color and in 
grain. 

The construction of all of 
Phyfe’s best work is finely 
wrought. The mortices fit 
exactly, toa hair’s breadth; 
the dovetailing of the drawers is delicate, with tiny tri- 
angular dovetails sometimes less than an eighth of an inch 
at their widest part. The interior fittings of dressing tables, 
writing- and sewing-stands are finely joined, their narrow 
edges often reeded. 

The carved details of Phyfe’s furniture are an element 
of the greatest importance in circumstantial attribution. 
Many forms of carved panels, chair- and table-legs, posts 
and pedestals, and a small variety of bed-posts, follow typi- 
cal designs carried out in a consistent technique.* The 
many fundamental variations in furniture forms are aug- 
mented by an equal number of variations accomplished by 
re-combinations of decorative elements, into which enter 
carving, turning, moulding, and veneering. 

These, then, are some of the distinctive features of the 





*For a glossary of the decorative motives, see Furniture Masterpieces of Duncan 
Phyfe, by Charles Over Cornelius; Doubleday, Page and Co.. 1022. 
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Fig."7—P1ano (mahogany) 






teristic. 


work of Duncan Phyfe. Peculiar to him are certain details 
of carving and turning, of veneering and construction. And 
most characteristic ef all, are the attenuation in proportion, 
the use of beautiful materials, and the introduction of 
subtle details which warm the heart of the craftsman, how- 
ever often they may escape the eye of every one else. 

In the study of such a large group as is shown in the 
present exhibition, it is impossible to mistake or ignore the 





Fig. 8—Sora (mahogany) 


Specially noteworthy here is the insistence upon richly grained wood, highly polished. The emphasis upon the places where legs would 
normally occur gives the design a somewhat amputated appearance. The rosettes, the reeding, and the acanthus treatment are all charac- 


An extremely interesting if not completely successful design. The struggle for a satisfactory composition of long, sweeping curves and, at the same time, 
for an approximation of Roman design in bronze is worthy of observation. The carving of the back—not entirely in accord with the long lines of the 
rest of the design—is reminiscent of late eighteenth century Sheraton types. 
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consistency of the maker’s approach to his problem. After 
such a study, the connoisseur may well consider himself 
something of an expert in Phyfe design and workmanship. 

More than that, he will have learned that consistency 
may pervade the work of a cabinet maker as well as 
that of a painter, not as a matter of clear intent but of 
personality inevitably self expressive and self revela- 
tory. 
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ComMMuUNION CHALICES 


Fig. in 


CommunIon FLacon 


BapTisMAL Basin 
All characteristic of the early eighteenth century. Except that its base moulding is less vigorously and crisply modelled, the flagon will bear compari- 
son with the example in silver illustrated on the cover of AnTIQuEs for August. 


‘The Sober Pewter 


By Apa WALKER CAMEHL 


That pewter is never for manerly feastes 
That daily doth serve so unmanerly beastes. 


editions, admiration for pewter is often a taste ac- 

quired. It is not brilliant and decorative like our 
shiny lustre jugs or our rich blue platters; it tells no story 
of romance or history upon its surface; it pictures no heroes 
of popular fancy. Its quiet gray color and its plain surfaces 
bespeak utility and service, and the more common and 
cheap materials of its manufacture hint not of that “‘pleas- 
ure which is almost pain” in its possession, so often the lot 
of the possessor of delicate porcelain. Very often, in our 
country trails for relics of bygone years, we are told with- 
out regret by the housewife that the abundant store of 
family pewter, which was brought by ancestors from Eng- 
land or Germany, has long since been destroyed. And sel- 
dom do we find a survivor of that colonizing generation 
who, out of love for past associations or for admiration for 
the object itself, has preserved a charger or a tankard of 
pewter. Yet, as is the case of many of the sober grays of 
this world, a closer acquaintance with old pewter reveals 
beauties and qualities invisible to the indifferent observer. 
The color itself, a soft silvery gray, is restful and pleasing 
to the eye; and the forms are many and varied—from the 
_ Plain round plates and chargers used for tableware, to the 
more ornate candlesticks and communion services which 
once graced our tall-spired Colonial meeting-houses. 


IKE the love for olives, for old prints, and for first 
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Pewter, like porcelain, has a history that carries us back 
to that cradle of modern thought and expression—the 
East. It was used by the Chinese, the Japanese, the Per- 
sians, the East Indians. It is mentioned in the Bible in the 
list of treasures of the merchants of Tarsus, before that 
city was destroyed: “With silver, iron, tin, and lead, they 
traded in their fairs.” The Romans made and used great 
quantities of the ware. In England, in 1895, was discovered 
buried in a ruin of the time of the Roman occupation of 
the island a quantity of pewter vessels. Among them is a 
dish which has engraved upon its surface the old Christian 
symbol of the fish—that same peculiar drawing of a fish 
which one sees today rudely carved upon pieces of marble 
in the catacombs outside Rome. Another dish bears the 
monogram of Christ, a mark also used by the persecuted 
Christians. These designs place the date of the specimens 
(which appear to have been used in Christian worship) in 
the fourth century A. D, and make them, as a British.au- 
thority states, the most authentic and interesting pieces of 
pewter in existence. 

The Middle Ages were the flourishing years of the pew- 
terers’ trade, and many and minute were the rules and re- 
Strictions attached to membership in the Honourable 
Guilds of Pewterers, both for the correct manufacture of 
the ware and for the protection of the public in buying it. 
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Pewter was the 
i . prized property 
of royalty, no- 
bles and church 
dignitaries in 
those days. It is 
recorded that, in 
the thirteenth 
century, the 
kings of England 
and of France 
had vast stores 
of pewter table- 
ware, and many 
old wills of that 
period contain 
bequests of pew- 
ter treasures. 
Churches owned 





Fig. 2— PewTer MEAsurRE 
Because they could stand rough usage, pew- 
ter measures were popular in early days. 


elaborate sacramental services of 
the ware, and one reads of magnif- 
icent chandeliers made of the 
metal. Plates and dishes were then 
arranged in “garnishes” of twelve 
platters, twelve dishes, and twelve 
saucers, and were sold by the 
pound weight. 

Inthe year 1580when Montaigne, 
that careful observer of customs 
and manners, made his leisurely 
horseback journey through Ger- 
many and Italy, stopping at the 
inns of the villages and cities | 
through which he passed, he fre- Fig. 3 — Pewrer Muc 
quently made note of the table- 
ware upon which he was served. Sometimes he and his 
party drank out of “wooden goblets, like ribbed barrels.” 
“In Innsbruck,” he writes, “we lodged at The Rose, an 
excellent house, where we were served in pewter plates.’ 
At another inn, he notes: “Here they put highly-polished 
pewter plates under wooden ones, almost, it would seem, 
in sign of their contempt for the former.” In a little Ger- 
man village, he writes: “Here, though they have plenty of 
pewter dishes and plates, scoured the same way as at Mon- 
taigne, they never make use of any other than wooden 
plates, prettily fashioned and highly polished.” He says 
at another inn: “Here they place pewter plates upon the 
wooden ones, at dinner, till the dessert is served, and then 
only the wooden plates are left.” It is not until he reaches 
Italy that he mentions the use of earthenware, noting that 
in one town “for want of pewter” they were served “in 
earthen dishes and wooden plates.” 

In England, the source of much of the old pewter that 
we find in this country today, the ware was too expensive 
for common use even far into.the sixteenth century, al- 
though by that time nearly all well-to-do families counted 
among their plenishings a goodly store of pewter. Shake- 








speare, writing in that century, makes Gremio in The Tam. 
ing of the Shrew describe his house and its treasures thys- 
“First, as you know, my house within the city 

Is richly furnished with plate and gold; 

Basins and ewers to lave her dainty hands; 

My hangings all of Tyrian tapestry; 

In ivory coffers I have stuffed my crowns; 

In cypress chests my arras counterpoints, 

Costly apparel, tents, and canopies, 

Fine linen, Turkey ‘cushions boss’d with pearl, 

Valances of Venice gold in needlework, 

Pewter and brass and all things that belong 

To house or housekeeping.” 


In the year 1630, a law of the Reformed Church of Eng- 

land required that the wine be brought “to the Commu. 
nion-table in a clean and sweet standing pot or Stoup of 
pewter—if not of purer metal.” Curious vessels for church 
use were the little ““chapnets,”’ or cruets, for the holding of 
the water and the wine, those made for wine having a V 
(vinum) upon the top of the cover, and those for water 
(aqua) an A. (Fig. 9.) Pewter tay- 
ern measures of many sizes, from 
the tiny ones holding a gill, and 
those commonly called “tappit- 
hens,” which held a Scotch pint, 
to those whose generous contents 
would quench the largest of Scot- 
tish thirsts, were common among 
the country inns. And drinking 
mugs of many sizes, some with a 
glass bottom, the more clearly to 
test the quality of the liquor, were 
made of pewter. All are familiar 
with the little porringers, which 
are among the best loved objects of 
our pewter collections. In fad, 
. there is scarcely an article for table 
or for toilet use which cannot be 
found in pewter. 





Fig. 4— PewTer Muc 
In countries where heavy malt liquors are dispensed unchilled, pewter 
imparts an agreeable sense of coolness, if not its actuality. 
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Figs. 5 and 6— Two Fine Mucs 
Both are rather superior in hospitable outline to either of those shown in Figures 3 and 4. The shape of the second mug and the charaéter of its handle imply 
Continental origin. Its workmanship is, furthermore, somewhat less precise. 


As soon as silver cam2 into common use upon the tables manufacture of p2wter suffered a decided decline. And 
of the rich, p2wter was given a second place in the popular when the nineteenth century, with its German silver, its 
fancy; and when, coming down the years, pottery and Britannia (a form of pewter), its electro-plated wares, and 
glass were brought within reach of the middle classes, the its many other compositions, flooded the market, the sub- 














Mig 7— Pewrer TANKARD Fig. 8 — Taprit-Hen 
: ee 1s a mug garnished with a lid; though there is in the word implica- The name given to certain Scotch jugs used for beer. “The Scottish pint when 
— of generously thirst-quenching dimension. The tapering sides and splayed tappit,ie., with a top, was commonly called a tappit-hen.” —Masse. 


ase would seem to indicate early origin. 
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Stantial pewter was banished even from the taverns of the 
country regions of England and of Scotland. 

Pewter is a composition of tin with a small quantity of 
other metal, nearly always lead, used as an alloy, to give it 
a greater wearing quality. Brass, copper, zinc, or antimony 
were also occasionally added. The proportions varied with 
each rule and maker. 

If you are curious concerning the greater or less amount 
of lead in your specimens, a simple test is to make a mark 
with the edge of a dish upon a piece of white paper. Pure 
lead makes a black mark, like a pencil; pure tin makes no 
mark at all; therefore, the more lead there is in the piece, 
the darker will be the mark. But the exact composition of 
our pewter pieces has little concern for us as collectors; of 
greater interest are their form, color, and past associations. 

The subject of pewter-marks is an intricate and unsatis- 
factory one to the average collector. In theory, it should 
an easy task to trace each piece to its original maker, for 
many laws which provided for the individual marks, or 
“touches,” of the workmen, were enacted, as well as for 
the registration of these marks. But, in truth, so much con- 
fusion followed the carrying out of these laws, and so many 
pieces were left without a mark, that only those who give 
the subject exhaustive study may be certain of the precise 
history of their marked pieces. But something of the age 
of our specimens may be known by their form. In general, 
we may be sure that “the greater the simplicity, the great- 
er the age” of pewter pieces. Yet one may safely follow 
the rule laid down by an English collector who has given 
the matter much study: “Straight or slightly waved lines 
preceded swelling curves, flat unadorned lids came before 
domed tops with knobs and crests, few and simple mould- 
ings were the forerunners of many and elaborate ones.” 

But, whether we puzzle over the marks upon our pewter 
pieces or vainly endeavor to discover their age from their 
form, it is, after all, the halo of past association that most 
warmly endears them to our hearts. Our tappit-hens call 
to mind the carefree days of Bobby Burns and his boister- 
ous friends; our mugs and tankards introduce us to the 
good-fellowship and the jovial feasts of dear old Doctor 
Johnson and his wigged coterie; and our communion pieces 
and tableware remind us of those stern struggles for the 
right to worship God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences, which sent our forefathers across the sea to 


Fig. 70 — PEwTER PorriNnGERS 





Fig. 9 — SacraMENTAL Crust (probably Flemish) 
The A on the cover indicates water, agua, as the content of the vessel 


make new homes in this far-away land of freedom and 
privation. 

Thus, our display of pewter, though a sober decoration 
and not so bold to challenge admiration as its neighboring 
groups of old blue pottery, possesses a quiet charm which 
acquaintance deepens into affection. 

And, since pewter is a material utilised virtually at all 
times and by all peoples, it offers to the collector oppor- 
tunity to bring together for comparison and study a great 
variety of types and designs which nevertheless are domi- 
nated by the unifying factor of a common material. 
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Fig.1 — A Hookxep Ruc 





The maker of this rug was her own artist. The basket pattern suggests furniture stencilling, or some of the early needle point patterns. 


More About Hooked Rugs 


By LEonarpD 


MONG the household furnishings of the past, for 
which there is a modern demand, the drawn-in, or 
hooked, rug has perhaps come into favor quite as 

much as any other one article. We may think it strange 
that we can trace the birth and earliest history of pottery 
or glass in America, whereas of the useful but lowly rug of 
New England we know virtually nothing as to either its 
beginnings or its development. But when we consider that 
a piece of china, or of glass, is necessarily a factory prod- 
uct, and that the hooked rug was never anything but of 
home make, we may more easily understand the difficulty 
of securing accurate data. 

Wallace Nutting says of hooked rugs simply that they 
were known before 1700. It would be interesting more fully 
to learn the source of his information. In default of it, we 
shall have to seek other authority. We do know that, in the 
earliest days of New England, floors were sanded, or were 
covered with freshly gathered rushes. As time went on and 
some degree of leisure was gained, and comfort, even lux- 
ury, was more thought about, the houses of our ancestors 
began to tell the Story of their aspirations. England was a 
long way off, general factories were unknown, hence the 
things of daily use were usually turned out to meet the re- 
quirements of the maker or of his family. The men folk usu- 
ally attended to making the tables, benches, chairs, and 
other furniture, while the women applied their evenings to 
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the textile fitments of the household, and, incidentally, to 
floor coverings. 

There is reason for believing that early floor coverings 
were of leather or tanned hides. Before rags were accumu- 
lated, home carpets are quite likely to have been scarcely 
different from coarse blanketing. Whether the first rag 
rugs were braided or woven constitutes an interesting ques- 
tion for study. On the basis of probability the case might 
be argued either way. In some ways the braided rug ap- 
pears to offer the simplest and most obvious utilization of 
rags for carpets. The more familiar hit-or-miss rag carpet, 
woven of rags on a warp of cotton or linen thread, required 
a loom for its making. But it enabled the production of 
carpeting in pieces of convenient length which could be 
sewn together to cover a floor of any size. There seems no 
good reason to doubt that the woven rag carpet was the 
normal and usual floor covering of many homes. Rags were 
cut into strips, knotted together, and wound into huge 
balls, which were utilized either on the family loom, or on 
that of a neighbor. 

Such rag carpets would have an availability on draughty 
floors far beyond that of any braided or hooked mat, which, 
in the nature of the case, would be somewhat limited in 
size. A ‘‘mat”’ is primarily either a foot wipe or a foot rest. 
In the latter case it usually implies a well-finished floor, 
painted or carpeted. With carpets, indeed, a well-adjusted 
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Fig. 2— A Picrorta, Hooxep Ruc 





Animal patterns do not always produce the most successful rugs. This is a finer tribute to the maker’s patience than to her sense of design. It may have 
been a stamped pattern, or may have been drawn from a book on natural history. In the latter case the long-maned cub in the rear is inexplicable. 


mat may cover premature signs of wear and tear or the 
marks of ink injudiciously spilled. Mats have served, too, to 
soften the spot where tired feet must stand in front of wash- 
tubs or perennial dish-pans. Such mats are not likely to be 
decorative. For that purpose the soft, braided type is best. 

The advantage which the hooked rug enjoys over the 
woven rag carpeting and over the braided rug, or mat, is 
that it can be wrought in definite decorative pattern. It is 
an article as much of adornment as of utility. Hence it is 
not likely to appear over any domestic horizon until floor 
decoration has become a fairly important household con- 
cern,as supplementary either to plain carpeting or to paint. 

These considerations argue a nineteenth century origin 
for the hooked rug. Further evidence in the same direction 
lies in the material upon which the hooked rug was based. 
As everyone knows, the drawn-in, or hooked, rug is made 
on a background of coarse material, in and out of the 
meshes of which narrow strips of cloth are pulled, by means 
of a hook, to form short loops. These loops are either left 
entire or are cut and trimmed. In the early days of rug 
hooking, this background, or body, was of home weaving, 
like Osenbrig, Fustian, or Crocus cloths,— names almost 
unknown to us of today, but all coarse fabrics of flax, 
hemp, or wool. 

Cotton did not come into use at all until after 1800, 
and any rug with a cotton background, or in which cotton 
cloths are used, can not be attributed to a date earlier 
than 1800. No all-cotton cloth was produced, even in Eng- 
land, until after 1760, and its production advanced less 
rapidly in New England than in old England. The first 
American cotton thread, so it is said, was made in Rhode 
Island in 1792, on a hand spinning-wheel, and then only 
in very limited quantity. Hooked rugs on a foundation of 
good linen cloth are often found. But the only argument as 


to date which the use of this ground-work offers is that the 
fragment of linen had outlived other usefulness. 

The typical foundation for hooked rugs is a piece of 
gunnycloch or burlap. Often an old grain-bag has been 
ripped apart and made to serve the purpose. This founda- 
tion was sewn or tacked to a wooden frame, which held it 
tight and smooth. On it the pattern was then drawn, un- 
less it was to be adorned with a hit-or-miss design. A lump 
of indigo or a piece of charcoal was used for the drawing. 
When crayons became common, they also were used, but 
they were not so well liked, for they rubbed badly and the 
markings soon became indistin¢t. 

Designs were often suggested by the figures on some 
other woven fabric; for example, I know of one very large 
rug of carpet size that is almost an exact reproduction of a 
Brussels carpet.* Very often some artistic worker com- 
posed her own design, which, if pleasing to the neighbors, 
was likely to be passed around and copied with greater or 
less variation. A woman tells me that she remembers her 
grandmother standing before a stretched canvas and, with 
a lump of indigo, drawing the pattern to be worked. Some- 
times she drew from a design which had been carefully pre- 
pared, but more often she composed without a pattern, 
adding to and blotting out until she was satisfied with her 
work. As she was considered an expert, she was often called 
in to help her friends with their designing. The actual mak- 
ing of a rug was, not infrequently, a family affair, the man 
of the house making a pattern from which the woman 
worked. One of the most beautiful hooked rugs I have ever 
seen was designed by a farmer who showed an unusual 
appreciation of line and color. 

Flowers, animals, geometrical figures, and sometimes 
landscapes, made up the design, the landscape being less 


*This inevitably implies a late date for the rug. 
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Fig.3 — A We.t Desicnep Hooxep Ruc | 


This old rug is much better in design than most of its class. The workmanship is excellent, the coloring good, and the general effect very satisfying. 


often used and now more highly prized because of its rar- 
ity. Roses seem to have been the most popular flower, and 
though they were often depicted like cabbages in size and 
shape, I do not think that a cabbage was ever really at- 
tempted. What was known as the cactus pattern was also 
much used, because in this, as in the rose patterns, the red 
flowers absorbed the abandoned red flannel underwear 
which contributed to the health and longevity of our an- 
cestors. 

Sometimes the design consisted only of an elaborate 


center of flowers, with the balance of the rug in hit or miss; 
but more often we see the center surrounded by an ornate 
flower pattern, or, frequently, by a scroll design. Ambi- 
tious workers attempted dogs, cats, horses, and lions of 
wonderful and unique anatomy; while sometimes women 
of greater refinement and taste wrought an approach to the 
geometrical or Oriental, occasionally with very beautiful 
results. Again, we see figures that strongly suggest the 
palm design found on old Paisley shawls or scarves. In a 
small Maine town I have seen several rugs, made some 





Fig. 4— A Stampep Desicn 


The mixture of Chinese, French, and New England Viétorian motifs is fairly evident. But the result is harmonious. The owner has had several of the 
same pattern carried out in various colorings. Age and use have given it a silky sheen. 
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sixty years ago, all of which were of the palm pattern and 
in colors of deep reds, greens, and browns, with the filler of 
black. In texture, design, and workmanship they were, in 
their way, quite as beautiful as a rug wrought by the Ori- 
ental. 

The middle years of the last century may be called the 
golden age of the hooked rug. Thereafter occurred a decline 
in workmanship and, eventually, in popularity. Burlaps 
Stamped with ready-made patterns in colors made their 
appearance in the stores. The first result was to destroy lo- 
calization, and hence individuality of pattern—not com- 
pletely, of course, but to an extent detrimental to quality 
and interest. These commercial working plans were com- 
mon until the late days of the nineteenth century, and, in- 
deed, are to be found even today. The demand was large, 
as they did away with much preparatory labor; but the re- 
sult was that which invariably accrues from the meeting 
of domestic art and factory Standardization. The advent of 
modern carpets at reasonable prices, which occurred when 
power looms for making ingrain carpets were introduced 
about 1839, a desire for more luxury and an increasing dis- 
inclination to improve each shining hour gradually worked 
the ruin of home rug making in New England, except in re- 
mote places and in the homes of the poorer people. 

In their early days, hooked rugs were made for the entry 
or for the hall, as the living-room was then called. Later 
they found their way into the bedrooms, and oftentimes, 
when their best days were over, they were relegated to the 
kitchen, and not infrequently found final repose at the 
shed door. I have not chanced to find these rugs mentioned 
in the inventories of estates, of which so many have come 
down to us. In faé, almost the only mention of floor cover- 
ings in such documents refers to the Turkey carpet, and 
that only in lists belonging to people of wealth, more espe- 
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cially those living in the more populous and affluent cities 
of the South. The hooked rug was of too lowly an Origin to 
be considered of much value. 

The materials of which such rugs were made were vari. 
ous, the cast-off clothing of the men, because of its firmer 
texture and wearing qualities, being the most popular, Ex. 
amined closely, one of these old rugs displays an interesting 
variety of material. In later times new cloth was often cut 
into strips and used where special colors were desired, but 
in the earlier examples the reds, yellows, purples and pro- 
nounced colors were obtained from the wardrobes of the 
women, or by home dyeing with dyes of home manu- 
facture. 

Black was made from a mixture of sumac and gallberry 
leaves; red from madder root and sassafras; blue from in- 
digo; and, by dyeing the cloth first a blue and then boiling 
it in a decoction of hickory bark and laurel leaves, a green 
was obtained; cedar tops and lilac leaves made purple; and 
the hulls of walnuts or butternuts a handsome brown. The 
ingredients of the dye-pot depended largely on what the 
workers found at hand, and varied in different localities, 
The housewife experimented and mixed, and usually ob- 
tained colors that were not only pleasing but permanent; 
for the day of aniline dyes had not yet come. 

Some of the later rugs were worked with wool. In sec- 
tions near carpet mills or woolen factories, which began op- 
erations in various parts of the country some years before 
the middle of the nineteenth century, women would buy 
waste, and, oftentimes, good yarn to make into rugs; and 
they considered themselves fortunate when they obtained 
a supply. When only a small quantity of this wool could be 
bought, it was used for the figures of the pattern, while the 
body of the rug was made of rags; but in many instances 
the entire rug was made of wool. Such rugs, while more 





Fig.5—A Homemave Desicn 


Compare this rug with that in Figure 1. It is more carefully designed but less personal in its appeal. 
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Fig.6 — An Otp Hooxep Ruc 
This rug is the oldest of those illustrated, being made on a ground of coarse hand-woven linen. Age and wear have brought about a fine texture and a 
coloring of old rose shades that are very beautiful. 


pretentious and highly priced than those made of rags,were dor, and, independently, by the country women of Nova 
less interesting as well as less common; for, primarily, the Scotia and New Brunswick. Such rugs are to be found on j 
hooked rug was ameansof makinguseful what would other- sale in all modern shops; but, in general, they lack the 
wise have been thrown intothediscard by wayoftherag-man. charm and interest of the old New England product. 

Hooked-rug making is arduous, but in many of the New A few years ago a summer dweller from the city revived 
England towns the women of certain families became ex- the industry in a New Hampshire town among the moun- 
pert and earned many an honest penny by selling their tains. The resultant rugs were quite beautiful, and com- 
handiwork. If some of these earlier rug-makers could only pared favorably with the produéts of famous looms; but 
know the eagerness with which their work is now sought, it they lacked the naive charm of the old. Perhaps they were 
would cause them surprise; and if they further knew the _ too artistic, aspiring to a something that was not inherent 
prices asked and received, they would certainly have an either in the material or in the mind of the worker. Cer- 
attack of apoplexy. Probably it is well that they passed on _ tainly they lacked the domestic touch which made the old- 
in blissful ignorance. timers so interesting. They were known as Abenaki rugs, 

Coming to the present time, we are likely to think of an attractive name, but one not entirely in keeping. The 
hooked-rug making as a thing of the past. It has passed out venture was not a success, as the women whom it was in- 
of New England as a domestic employment in general tended to benefit did not take kindly to it. The patterns 
vogue, yet it is far from defunét. And hooked rugs are now and methods accordingly passed into the hands of the Art 
being made under the patronage of Dr. Grenfell of Labra- Institute of Manchester, New Hampshire. 
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Fig.7 — An Ortentat Destin Fig.8 — A Movern Hookep Ruc 
This was very evidently copied from an Oriental rug. In design, coloring, and Designed by the husband of the maker this is a fine example of a modern 
Present texture it so nearly resembles the Eastern weaves as to be easily mis- Nova Scotia rug. It is made of wool and rags in brilliant coloring with a 


taken, at first glance, for a foreign carpet. dark background, and is known as the Sunshine and Shadow pattern. 
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Fig. g— A Ratsep Example 


The design is of yarn hooked high, which gives it a long pile. The background is of rags. In pattern, coloring, and workmanship it is an excellent ex- 


ample of home craftsmanship. 


Some very clever designers are now making patterns for 
hooked rugs to harmonize with old chintzes, or are using 
the decorations of early nineteenth Leeds, Bristol, and 
Staffordshire china as motifs. It is possible to “take lessons” 
in rug design and rug making, an enterprise which should 
prove quite as soothing to the nerves as anti-neurasthenic 
weaving, and, in addition, more conducive to pride in the 
tangible product. At least one progressive American dealer 
has specialized in the cleaning and repairing of hooked 
rugs, and produces excellent modern examples designed 
and worked as closely after the old manner as modern con- 
ditions permit. 

Many of the-Nova Scotia rugs now coming to the United 
States are made of wool, are low in tone, being in black or 
gray, and dark greens, with a small amount of brilliant red 
or yellow. The designs are attractive and harmonize with 
modern furnishings; but the drawing-in is so regular and 
the loops are so far apart as to give the appearance of ma- 
chine work. The rugs too often lack the body that the old 
ones possessed. 

While most of the old rugs are of greater 


half rounds were made to go in front of doors. Many were 
inscribed with the word Welcome. The carpet sizes were 
done in strips and sewn together. 

Not long since, one of these carpets was brought to the 
United States from Nova Scotia, and the church from 
which it was taken (for it was used in a church) received a 
considerable sum for the floor covering, which its members 
had made because they could not afford a commercial car- 
pet! Again, some years since, the women of a New Hamp- 
shire town, in which was a woolen mill, were engaged in 
competition to see who could produce the largest rug. I 
know of one sizable enough to cover a large floor. Its de- 
sign is of flowers and vines, and, though it is an exact copy 
ot a Brussels carpet, its fabrication in wools gives it much 
the appearance of a Mouquette. 

As with bed-spreads so with rug patterns; they were 
often named, and such designations as Brick, Boston Walk, 
Sunshine and Shadow,—and many others—are heard'of. 

Today old rugs are being hunted for in every promising 
locality, and, while some of them are fresh and perfec, 

others seem worn and faded almost beyond 





length than breadth and of relatively small 
size, they are also found half round, elliptical 
and square. Occasionally, too, we find them 
so large that they become of carpet size. The 

















recall. A good rug, however, is worth repair- 
ing; and, once restored, may prove extremely 
serviceable.* 

*See AnTIQUES for August, 1922, p. 68. 


























Fig. 7o—Repropuctions oF Hookep Ruc Desiens 


From a folder advertising stamped burlaps. In well selected colors, the second might not be unsuccessful. The others have fearful capabilities. The cuts 


apparently date from the late fifties or early sixties. The prevalence of roses seems to point to the era of red flannel. 
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N the first of these articles I stated that the beginnings 
of government manufacture of pistols in the United 
. States occur with the first year of the nineteenth cen- 


Our Martial Pistols’ 


By Cuartes WINTHROP S 


Illustrations by the Author 


tury. During the subsequent hundred years these weapons Group I 


underwent an interest- 
ing evolutionary pro- 
cess in which certain 
original features be- 
came exaggerated 
while certain others be- 
came, as it were, atro- 
phied, or virtually dis- 
appeared—as 1s the 
case when evolution 
gets under way. 

In the first article I 
discussed and illustra- 
ted the old-time pistol 
clubs which were in 
use from 1800 to 1843. 
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rate. Service as a club, using either end, was Al. 
































these arms Holster Pistols, as they were intended for mounted 


Fig. 2— Mobe 1848, Army, Navy 


Fig. 1 — Move 1847, Army 
This was our first regulation army revolver. It is marked on 
the barrel Address Sam’l Colt, New York City, U.S.; on the 
cylinder U SMR, and on the right side of the barrel lug with 

the date of manufacture, 7847. Length, 1514 inches; length of barrel, 9 inches; calibre, 

-44; weight, 4 pounds g ounces. Six shots. The number made was I000 and the price 

paid $28.00 each. The service load was 365 grains of rifle powder and a 146-grain ball. 

Accuracy at 26 feet averaged 6 shots in a 6-inch ring. The shocking power was first 









them,as weapons, only afew steps in advance of the bludgeon. 
It is now our turn to examine the pistols of the early re- 


peater type, which, for convenience, I shall classify as 
I. 


Group II 

The greatest ad- 
vance that was ever 
made in military hand 
firearms was that 
which occurs between 
Group I and Group II. 
In all of Group I, as 
well as among all pre- 
vious military pistols, 
there were the draw- 
backs, first, of only 
one shot from one bar- 
rel, and, second, of 
slow loading. That was 
because repetition of 
fire through a single 


barrel, and breech loading, were both prohibitive 
for military arms during pre-caplock days, when 
means of igniting the charge and of confining the 
gases of combustion were imperfect. Copper caps 
permitted the jump from uncertain-ignition arms to 
sure-fire arms. When sure fire had been established, 


Model 1848 was an attempted improvement repeating arms became possible. 


in the details of Model 1847. Colt called 


men. The present term is Colt Dragoon. 
The specimen shown is an average one, there being a great 
amount of variation in the small details during the twelve 
years that this model was made. Navy issues usually were provided with a belt 
hook on the left side. Army issues were usually provided with a detachable 
shoulder stock. The pistol was (usually) stamped on the cylinder with the initials 
of the branch of the service for which it was made, such as U.S.N., U.S.M.R., 
U.S.M.I., and Dragoon. Such as were made during and after 1851 had improved 
cylinder stop slots and safety pins on the partitions between cones to engage a 


slot in the hammer. 


The calibre was .44. The service load was 30 grains of rifle powder and a 146- 
grain ball. The bullet diameter was the bore plus thrice the rifling 
depth. The maximum range was about a mile. Penetration was 
sufficient to go through a buffalo at close range. Accuracy was equal 
to all six shots in an 8-inch bullseye at 50 yards. 

These pistols were issued in pairs to the men in mounted service 
and were carried in holsters hung each side of the saddle pommel. 

Lengths varied from 1434 inches to 14 inches; barrel lengths from 
8% to 7% inches; weights from 4 pounds, 4 ounces to 3 pounds, 11 


ounces, 


These I classified as Group I. These single-shot weapons 
were reasonably effective, for a good marksman, at com- 
paratively short ranges. At close quarters, their long 
barrels which gave leverage, and their heavy butts, 
which gave hitting power, made them extraordinarily 
deadly. But their slowness of operation, after all, placed 


*This is the second of a series, begun in AntIQues for October. 











Mobe 1853, Army (no picture) 


Single shot. Experimental, and only a few made. Later on the 
Model 1855 pistol was similar, but the Model 1851 was with- 
out the Maynard primer magazine, had different means of 
securing the shoulder stock, and brass was the material of the 
buttplate, guard, band, swivel, and ramrod. The calibre was 


-$4, smooth. 
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Fig. 3 — Mopeu 1851, Army, Navy, 
REVOLVER 











Made by Colt. Length, 13 inches; length of barrel, 714 
inches; calibre, .36. Number of shots, 6. Weight of the first 
fifty, 2 pounds 6-ounces; of later ones, 2 pounds 10 ounces. 
The service charge was about 20 grains of fine powder and 
a ball of 86 grains or a pointed bullet of 140 grains. 


Our Government’s first purchase of Model 1851 was for the Navy. The 
price at first paid was $25.00 each; later $18.645 each. 

Shooting qualities, weight, and price made this arm the most popular of 
the Colt revolvers then issued, and it was issued to all branches of the ser 
vice. For some of the mounted branches the arm was fitted with a detach 
able shoulder stock. 

Colt called this arm a Belt Pistol, because, unlike the Model 1848, it could 
be worn comfortably hung to the person. 

This was the first practical all-around military revolver. 
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Fig. 4— Monet 1855, Army, PisTox 


Made at both of the government armories. Length, 17.6 inches; with stock attached, 28.2 
inches. Weight without stock, 334 pounds; with stock, about 5 pounds. Calibre, .58; rifled 


with 3 grooves; pitch, 1 turn in 4 feet. 


Two different loads were issued in the form of paper cartridges; 40 grains of powder and a 
450-grain hollow base conical bullet; 60 grains of powder and a s00-grain conical bullet hav- 


ing the cavity of its hollow base wedge-shaped. 


This arm, intended as either a pistol or a carbine, was powerful, and as a carbine gave con- 
siderable accuracy. It was issued to cavalry and to mounted dragoons. As a cavalry arm it 
did not fulfil the expectations of the Ordnance Department; no combination of a pistol and a 
carbine in one arm could give high accuracy; the line of fire varies greatly when an arm is 
held in the hand and then firmly backed up by a heavy butt pressed against the shoulder. 
However, it made a satisfactory arm for dragoons, because they dismounted to fight and al- 
ways used it as a carbine, while in traveling it went as two pieces and packed well. 


— 
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Fig. 5 —Mopet 1860, Army, Navy, Re- 
VOLVER 
Made by Colt. Length, 14 inches; length of 
barrel, 8 inches; weight, 2 pounds, 11 ounces; six shots. The 
service charge was 30 grains of fine powder and a 146-grain ball, 
or 30 grains of powder and a 216-grain pointed bullet. Accuracy 
averaged all 6 shots in a 12-inch bull at 75 yards. This excellent 
military arm appeared just in time for the Civil War. It had 
more man-stopping power than the .36 calibre Model 1851, and was right in size, 
weight, and feel, also. Shoulder stocks were provided with these revolvers for some 
branches of the service. 




































Fig. 6 — Move 1861, Navy, Army . 
Made by Colt. Length, 13 inches; length of 
barrel, 734 inches; calibre, .36; weight, 2 

pounds, 814 ounces; six shots. The service charge was the same 

as for the Model 1851. 

There was no material improvement in this model upon the 
Model 1851, and comparatively few were made. 

In the period 1850 to 1870 army revolvers were .44 calibre, while navy ones 
were .36. From this, one need not assume that a sailor was softer than a soldier. 
The theory was that navy pistols were used only in hand-to-hand fighting. It was 
a poor theory. 


—— 


Fig. 7 — Civin War Mope ts 

Some of the revolvers purchased by the Uni. 
ted States for use in the Civil War are me. 
chanically interesting. The Pettengill was ham. 
merless and trigger operated. 

The Star, although a capping revolver, never. 
theless was breech loading by the simple expe- 
dient of tipping the barrel and replacing the 
empty cylinder with a loaded one. The cylinder 
was not revolved on a longitudinal pin, but 
turned upon axial studs, which bore upon the 
barrel lug ‘and the standing breech. Therefore 
the cylinder was free of its connection with the 
rest of the arm, immediately upon tipping the 
barrel. These two features both saved time and 
permitted cleaning and inspecting the barrel 
from the breech end. 

The Savage was a lever-operated arm, with an 
ingenious means of moving the cylinder rear- 
ward, turning it to the next chamber, moving it 
forward and locking it, and blocking it againg 
recoil. The inventor claimed that by entering 
about a quarter inch of the tapered rear end of 
the barrel into the chamfered front end of the 
chamber the joint between the barrel and the 
cylinder was nearly gas-tight, and moreover the 
co-axial relation of the two was assured. Except 
when the fouling was excessive, the functioning 
was excellent. 

The other American-made revolvers pur- 
chased by the United States Government in this 
period are without novelties in design; they were 
merely variants on Colt revolvers. 

Of the revolvers purchased abroad the Lefau- 
cheux was the most novel one. This was because it was a metal- 
lic cartridge arm, using pin fire copper cases with conical bul- 
lets. Calibres were 10, 11, and 12 millimeters. The pistols 
varied in details of design somewhat, as they came from both 
France and Belgium. The specimen shown is a fair average 
one. Great numbers of these arms were issued to our cavalry. 

The Kerr, the Adams, and the Tranter revolvers were, for 
the most part, of English make. The Tranter was operated by a 
finger lever projecting through the trigger guard, and was 
either a single or a double action revolver at the choice of the 
user. 


The revolver (Model 1847) which begins Group 
II was a mature arm when it was taken on by our 
Ordnance Department, and in the seventy-four 
years which have passed since then, no radical 
changes have been made in its appearance, cer- 
tainty of functioning, accuracy and range of fire, 
or man-stopping power. The automatic, which 
first appears in Group III, is but a slight improve- 
ment upon the revolver. When we compare Group 
II with Group III we shall find the advance a very 
short one. 

In Group II, interspaced with revolvers, we still 
find single-shot pistols, for the pistol-club idea died 
hard. In fact, it is not quite dead yet, and will 
Stand revival. Our last single-shot pistol, the Model 


1871, was, however, a rifled one, and an arm of 


considerable accuracy and of fairly rapid fire. 
During the period of Group II, all possible 
shapes for revolvers, and all mechanisms of opera- 
tion, were carefully studied. In particular, notice 
those of the period of the Civil War. 
The revolver of today is as good at it ever can 
be for the kind of ammunition it uses. Also the 
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FOR USE IN THE CIVIL WAR 





Fig. 7 — Civit War Mopets 
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Fig. 8 — Move 1866, Navy, PisTo 
Made by Remington. Length, 14% inches; 
calibre, .50, rifled. 

Of the 500 made for the navy, some were 
issued to the army, and gave trouble at once by accidental dis- 
charge when thrust, cocked, into a holster. The sheathed trig- 
ger design was thenceforward avoided. 


en 


in such matters as kore,shape, and, to some extent 
speed of fire. 

But, all considered, of the two factors in the per- 
formance of shooting—the arm and the man—the 
man is the dominating factor, and the arm the in- 
dispensable one,—just as has always been the case. 
Meanwhile the effort of the ordinance engineer js 
so to perfect the mechanical aspects of military 
weapons as to reduce the human aspect to negligi- 
bility. It is doubtful that this effort will ever be 


completely crowned with success. Mechanical con- 
trivance has extended the lethal reach of the human 
being and infinitely multiplied its quantitative 




































Fig.g —Mobe 1867, 
Navy, Army, Pistoi 
Made by Remington. 

Length, 1134 inches; calibre, .50, rifled. 


Fig. 70 — Move 1868, Army, Pisto. 
Experimental. Made at the Springfield Armory. Length, 18% 
inches; length of barrel, 834 inches; calibre, .50, rifled; weight 
about § pounds. The lock and breech were the same as for the rifle of the same period, 


military en eee ee ER NIN The pistol proved too heavy and the recoil too great. But few were issued. 


are all balanced in power, and 
there is a deadlock so far as the 
arms themselves are concerned. 

But this does not imply that a reversion to some details 
of earlier types may not result in a weapon better adapted 
to modern requirements than anything now in use. 

Fixed ideas have a way of dying hard; but once dead 
they offer determined resistance to all efforts at revival. 
As we pass the year 1871 we pass pretty well out of the 
period characterized by variety of pistol types. This is the 
modern period. 

In this modern period no single shot pistols occur, 
though, as previously observed, the type had survived un- capabilities. But it has not thereby reduced the necessity 
til 1871. Again, in this modern period, repeaters come in for the qualities of intelligence, manual skill, and undeni- 
two classes only. The variations which we encounter are able courage—from time immemorial the first and final 
those which may be characterized as refinements of detail equipment of the soldier. 
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Fig. 1z — Mope 1871, Army, 
PisToL 
Made by Remington. Length, 
12 inches; length of barrel, 8 inches; calibre, 


.50, rifled. 
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Antiques Abroad 
Oriental Smoke and Occidental Reflections 


By Autotycos 


ON ‘DORXC:; As a confession, in view of world 
events, I begin to grow ashamed of my nom de plume, 
Autolycos, with its Greek derivation. I am supposed 
to be the son of Mercury and the prince of thieves, and to 
make myself unrecognizable at will. But I take Shake- 
speare’s definition of myself in the Winter's Tale as being 
littered under Mercury and a “‘snapper-up of unconsidered 
trifles.”” 

My Greek camouflage of cognomen, however, did not 
help me much in recent 
events in Smyrna. The 
burning of that wonderful 
trade center has destroyed 
hundreds of thousands of 
pounds’ worth of eastern 
carpets. Where ANTIQUES 
experiences something 
from this debacle is that 
I was in the process of 
having photographs taken 
of fine carpets in Smyrna. 
These wonderful floor 
coverings are gone,—as- 
cended to heaven in a 
smoke chariot that was 
seen for a hundred and 
fifty miles. In its conse- 
quences to the textile arts, 
this conflagration rivals 
the great fire of Alexan- 
dria, 390 A.D., which de- 
stroyed the magnificent 
library of Ptolemy and 
some of the finest manu- 
scripts the world has ever 
known. The fire at Smyr- 
na has blotted out a cen- 
tury’s accumulation of 
fine carpets. Art had no value when life was at stake. And 
so it comes to pass that the readers of ANTIQUES are robbed 
of a textile record which I had planned to have photo- 


graphed. 


Jacospean Bep 


* * 


A quiet time in the auction rooms at London. American 
and South American visitors have gone home, are going 
home, or are passing through from the Continent. Antique 
shops are brisk; auction rooms less so. Swift dealing there 
is in small objects to take away, easily packed. But Ameri- 
cans here are very shy of furniture because of their fear 
of the New York customs. American collectors should get 
invoices with all they buy. These documents should be 
worth something as faéts as to value for the appeasing of 
a savage horde of amateur appraisers. 





A discovery in rural England. An interesting provincial example clearly showing 
the use of panelled boards for keeping out drafts from above and behind. 


In out-of-the-way places in England it is still possible 
to find antiques. I illustrate a late seventeenth century oak 
“four-poster” bedstead, which recently came out of a half- 
deserted manor-house now used as a farm in Cumberland, 
the country of lakes described by Wordsworth. Tourists 
flock thither in search of “Cumberland Beggars,” as he de- 
scribed them, “surrounded by the wild unpeopled hills”; 
or to share with the poet his joy in the beauties of the little 
celandines or the larger ecstasy of the spring wherein the 
“heart with pleasure fills 
and dances with the daf- 
fodils.”” But there are hid- 
den places to which no 
traveller journeys. There- 
in lie treasures innumer- 
able. The “‘four-poster,” 
with its fine carving, its 
simplicity and grace, has 
long lainasa derelictamong 


modern beds of brass. 
* “ * 


To rush back to Lon- 
don, one finds the famous 
Heseltine collection of 
Italian bronzes under the 
hammer. Of notable col- 
lections of the great Ital- 
ian Renaissance period, 
the Pierpont Morgan col- 
lection is in America, the 
Salting is in the British 
National Museum, the 
Kennedy collection was 
dispersed at Christie’s in 
i918. The Heseltine, some 
sixty pieces, is well known 
to European experts, and 
Dr. Bode’s Italian Bronze 
Statuettes of the Renaissance reproduces many examples. 
Comparable with similar examples in the Berlin, Florence, 
and Modena Museums, and with one in the Pierpont Mor- 
gan collection, is a bronze statuette of Marsyas, playing 
the double pipe. The Heseltine Minerva is held to be Cel- 
lini’s model for his statuette on the base of the Perseus 
Statue in the Loggia di Lanzi in Florence (1545). 


* * * 


In Cork, an obscure pawnshop in aside street recently af- 
forded me a fine little coloured engraving of Napoleon 
reading. This is in contemporary frame, with metal mounts 
gilded. Unfortunately the upper part is broken. The ribbon 
ornament of the French designer, which Chippendale 
made his own in his chair-backs, still continued in France 
in the nineteenth century in minor articles, such as picture 
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frames and the like. The print is only 834 inches by 7% 
inches. While it was being purchased, pickets crossed the 
Street to and fro, and machine guns and lorries and all sorts 
of military paraphernalia were en evidence. The disturber 
of Europe’s peace was hastily jammed into my pocket and 
left disturbed Ireland without protest. 

* ¥ * 

The environment of art objects assists the collector to 
acquire the flaire necessary to the pursuit of his hobby. 
Colour and form as everyday associates in his dreams, or 
his fashioning of facts, will shape his outlook. It is not al- 
ways the drawing-room or the boudoir which establishes 
artistic character. The artist’s studio, with its addenda of 
modest but expressive trifles, is an illumination of his aes- 
thetic outlook. The student’s mean room may display a 
golden vision in the lettering on the bindings of his books. 
It was Balzac, master of human emotions, architect of the 
Comedie Humaine, who, in his garret, chalked on the bare 
walls, “Here is a portrait by Rembrandt,” and again, 
“Here is a landscape by Claude Gellée.” Imagination could 
carry no further. 

It is not given to all to conjure up visions of the past 
without tangible physical objects. Hence the love of an- 
tiques, the collecting of antiques, and the due reverence 
for antiques as teaching the history of the past. 


* * * 


The death of William H. Hudson has placed his works 
among those mcst sought by collectors of modern first 
editions, and now a bibliography is to be published of his 
writings. This will include a three-volume work issued 
pseudonymously, the authorship of which is now definite- 
ly traced to Mr. Hudson. Joseph Conrad, who has for some 
time been most favored by the first-edition collectors, is now 
in second place, so far as the requests of dealers indicate. 


es 
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An Anonymous FRrencu Print 
A charming bit of hero worship graphically expressed. The disturber of the 
world’s peace is here presented in a sweet hour of domesticity. 





The Auction Season in New York* 


HE American Art Galleries are being moved from Madi- 

son Square South to their new quarters on Madison Ave- 
nue, between Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh Streets, New York. 
Since its organization in 1883, the American Art Association has 
sold millions of dollars’ worth of antiques, books, and prints, and, 
while many will miss the rambling quarters on Madison Square 
South, the continual uptown trend of business pertaining to liter- 
ary and artistic properties has made removal imperative. What is 
lost in old association is expected to be more than compensated 
for in convenience to the firm and its patrons. There will be sev- 
eral sales of Italian and French furniture this winter at the new 
galleries, as well as many book auctions. 


eRe 


The Anderson Galleries have been making extensive repairs . 


during the summer and are preparing for a busy winter. The em- 
phasis will be on sales of Spanish furniture and paintings. 


ee * 


First of the important book auction sales of the season of 1922- 
23 will be that of Part I of the Sturges collection of American 
Literature at the Anderson Galleries. Henry Cady Sturges, who 
was born in Fairfield, Connecticut, on May 31, 1846, and who 


*For a complete schedule of the auctions to be held at the various galleries, 
see Calendar of Auctions on page 229. 





died last February, was one of a coterie of collectors which in- 
cluded Thomas J. McKee, Peter Gilsey, Beverly Chew, Daniel 
Parish, Samuel P. Avery, and others who were booklovers as well 
as book collectors, and for more than forty years he kept adding 


to his treasures. 
* ok ok 


Clarke’s Art Galleries are planning many sales for the winter, 
where things English will be much to the fore. 


*k * x 


The Walpole Galleries have a busy season in preparation. 
Among other sales will be that of the bookplate colleétion of Miss 
Dorothy Furman; American Indian blankets, baskets, and pot- 
tery; Japanese prints from the Bremen Museum; and a sale of 
fine Colonial and early American furniture. The dates of these 
sales have not as yet been published, but they will be shown in 
the Calendar of Auctions for December. 


* * * 


Charles Fred Heartman, who has been in the book auction 
business in New York, Rutland, Vermont, and Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, has now removed to Metuchen, New Jersey, where 
the Heartman Auction Company wil! conduct future sales of 
Americana, in which the house specializes. 
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Books—Old and Rare 


‘Doétor Syntax and His (reators 


By Georce H. Sarcent 


are more real than many of their living con- 

temporaries. Immortalized by artists rather than 
by writers, they have set the fashions of their time, have 
diated styles not only in dress, but in decoration. Their 
great popularity was brief, perhaps, but they are not yet 
forgotten; and, as the whirligig of time goes round, they 
reappear with an enhanced value as veritable antiques. 

There was that little girl of Kate Greenaway’s, still dear 
to older members of a living generation; there was Dolly 
Varden, whose highly-colored Watteau costumes took the 
fashionable world by storm; and, yet farther back, was 
that famous composite creation of Thomas Rowlandson 
and William Combe, Doctor Syntax, who at the advanced 
age of a hundred and thirteen years is still “going strong.” 

To collectors of old prints and rare books Doétor Syn- 
tax has, for half a century, had a fascinating interest. At 
the present time, when so much old English material is 
finding its way to these shores, the revival of the Syntax 
vogue offers a wider range of choice than could be had 
when it began; but the number of collectors has increased 
so greatly that prices are far higher than they were fifty 
years, or even a generation, ago. No book collector needs 
to be told of the desirability of possessing the editiones 
principes of the Three Tours or of The English Dance of 
Death. 

Every collector of china knows at sight the Clews old 
blue Staffordshire china with its scenes from the adven- 
tures of Doctor Syntax, and occasionally there come into 
the market, at prices which make any but the stoutest 
quail, pieces of colored print cloth and mirrors bearing 
Syntax designs. The contemporary artists who worked 
with Rowlandson—James Gillray, Henry Wigstead, and 
Henry William Bunbury—while competing with him in 
skill and popularity, lacked the advantage which he 
possessed, of collaboration with a writer whose grotes- 
queries were as extraordinary as his own; and it is not 
until Cruikshank illustrated the works of Charles Dickens, 
that another such instance of successful union between the 
writer and the artist is to be found. 

The American collector of rare books and prints, who 
would have a truly representative collection, must pos- 
sess at least one example of the joint work of Rowlandson 
and Combe. Rowlandson had an education far superior to 
that of his associates in caricature, and his faculty for 
drawing crowds at races, his eye for the picturesque in 
landscape and incident, his unfailing humor, his grace and 
accuracy in drawing when he did not attempt to carica- 
ture, make him a figure of the Georgian period who may 
not be neglected. He had a host of imitators; but, as in the 
case of Staffordshire china, where the crudity of imitations 
|sinstantly recognized, one who is able to buy Rowlandson 
prints ought to be able to distinguish the correct from the 
later impressions. 


Te are imaginary characters of the past who 


The idea of Doctor Syntax originated with “Jack” 
Bannister, an actor who was also a clever amateur artist. 
He had been with Rowlandson at Dr. Barrow’s school in 
Soho Square, London, and afterwards as a fellow-student 
at the Royal Academy. Rowlandson had already acquired 
fame by the success of his Vauxhall Gardens at the Acad- 
emy. But his passion for gambling and his success in dissi- 
pating an inherited fortune led him to place his remarkable 
facility as a rapid draughtsman at the disposal of Acker- 
mann, the publisher of colored prints. Ackermann saw the 
talents of his artist being wasted in the production of 
caricatures for the “inquiry into the corrupt practices of 
the Commander-in-chief” which involved the Duke of 
York and the notorious Mrs. Clarke, although Acker- 
mann’s Repository published fresh drawings twice daily 
during the trial. It was he who introduced the artist to 
William Combe, another fertile genius, who, also, had 
spent a fortune in the fashionable frivolities of London, 
Bath and Tunbridge Wells. 

After living in princely style as Count Combe, the writer 
disappeared, and is said to have been soldier, teacher of 
elocution and under-waiter in a Swansea tavern. His 
literary facility was such, however, that he was able to 
write equally well a sermon or the verses to Doctor Syntax 
or The Dance of Death or Napoleon. It was while engaged 
in writing sermons — he had just finished his sixty-third — 
that Ackermann called him to the Strand. Rowlandson, 
who had finished his Devon and Cornwall sketches, fol- 
lowed the suggestion of Bannister, and embodied his idea, 
which was: “You must fancy a skin-and-bones hero, a 
pedantic old prig, in a shovel hat, with a pony, sketching 
Stools and rattletraps and place him in such scrapes as 
travellers frequently meet with—hedge alehouses, second 
and third-rate inns, thieves, gibbets, bulls and the like.” 
To Combe, who at the age of sixty-eight had tired of ser- 
mons, the idea made an irresistible appeal, and the result 
of the collaboration was Dr. Syntax. 

Combe wrote his verses each month to suit the subject 
of the drawing. He was frequently in the Fleet for debt, 
and it is said that he used to pin up one of Rowlandson’s 
sketches against a curtain and write off his verses to suit, 
while living under the rules of the King’s Bench prison. 
The sketches and verses were sent to Ackermann at the 
rate of two installments a month, and appeared in the 
Poetical Magazine of 1809. In 1812, the work appeared in 
book form as Doctor Syntax in Search of the Picturesque, 
and took London by storm. Shop windows displayed 
Syntax coats, Syntax hats and Syntax wigs; and Clews, 
who was making dark blue Staffordshire for the American 
market, seized upon the Syntax designs for his china. 
Some few of Rowlandson’s designs were not used for pub- 
lication. Of these, one of the finest has recently come to 
this country and is reproduced for the first time with this 
article. 
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Dr. Syntax INVOLVED IN THE COLLAPSE OF THE THEATRICAL BooTH 





An unpublished drawing by Thomas Rowlandson, now in the possession of George J. C. Grasberger of Philadelphia, showing an adventure of the famous 


Doétor. 


The Syntax vogue sent the work into another edition in 
the same year, and by 18165, it had reached the fifth edition. 
In that year the plates were re-engraved, as the old ones 
had become too worn for further use. The ninth, with a 
special preface and new plates, is dated 1819. There were 
many imitations, among them being The Tour of Doctor 
Syntax Through London, or the Pleasures and Miseries of 
the Metropolis. By Doctor Syntax, 1820; Doctor Syntax in 
Paris, of which only one copy is known in the original 
parts as issued in 1820; Tour of Doctor Prosody, in search 
of the Antique and Picturesque, 1821 and The Adventures of 
Doctor Comicus, or The Freaks of Fortune, undated, with 
colored engravings “in the manner of” Rowlandson. 

The piracies, however, did not seriously affect the 
popularity of the originals, and Ackermann planned a 
new series. Doctor Syntax in Search of Consolation assumes 
his termagant wife to have died, leaving the Do¢tor to 
seek travel and further adventures. The volume, with 
twenty-four plates, was first issued in eight monthly parts, 
and, in 1820, was published in oétavo, uniform with the 
first Tour. A third and final Tour, in eight parts and later 
in octavo, Doctor Syntax in Search of a Wife quickly fol- 
lowed, appearing in 1821, with twenty-four plates. A 
pocket edition was issued by Ackermann in 1823, with 
fresh plates. 

Collectors should exercise careful judgment in buying 
these works, as there are many editions. The first editions 
of the three Tours are frequently sold together, and should 
contain the list of plates, which are sometimes missing. 


Prices last season for the three Tours varied from as low as 
$65 up to $225, according to condition and the state of the 
plates. Copies of the First Tour alone brought $60 and for 
a copy of the Second Tour in the original parts, with the 
printed wrappers, entirely uncut, $430 was paid; while the 
Third Tour, in parts as issued, went for $370. It is thus 
seen that there is a wide variation in price; and the col- 
lector should not pay too large prices for later editions. 

Original drawings by Rowlandson bring high prices. 
especially if for illustrating any famous work, and unpub- 
lished drawings are rare and valuable. Even the spurious 
Tours now are sought by collectors and fine copies of the 
Tour in Paris or Syntax in London bring as much as the 
original works on which they were based. This, however, 's 
due rather to their rarity than to their merit, for neither 
in literary nor in artistic worth do they compare with the 
work of Combe and Rowlandson. i 

The illustrations for the Rowlandson books are far more 
desirable than his caricatures. Mr. Grego, the bibliographer 
of Rowlandson, has pointed out the “amazing contrast 
between the plates, worked out like elaborate water-color 
drawings, in subdued, well-balanced tints, and the lurid 
chromatic daubs which pass current to the present day, 
as Rowlandson’s caricatures were issued from Cheapside, 
‘price one shilling, coloured.’”” The caricatures are often 
coarse in sentiment and gross in execution to the point 0 
vulgarity, while the book illustrations (possibly due to @ 
censorship by Ackermann) are much more restrained. 
Rowlandson’s drawing, as in the one here published for the 
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first time, representing Doctor Syntax involved in the col- 
lapse of the Theatrical Booth, is grotesque and broad, but 
not vulgar, and it displays the characteristics of the artist 


as he revealed himself in his most famous work. His men. 


are generally ample of girth and his women plump of bust, 
but his delineations are those of a hard-riding, hard-drink- 
ing and hard-hitting age. Yet Doctor Syntax was made by 
Combe a genuinely interesting character, who, in spite of 
his eccentricities, had a wholesome philosophy of life: 


“That man, I trow, is doubly curst, 
Who of the best doth make the worst ; 
And he I’m sure is doubly blest, 
Who of the worst can make the best ; 
To sit and sorrow and complain, 
Is adding folly to our pain.” 
: —- First Tour; Canto 26 


This is not bad, surely, for a poet who was writing from 
the King’s Bench prison. Two volumes of Combe’s manu- 
scripts still survive, in the possession of Francis Edwards 
of London. Among these original manuscripts are Doctor 


Syntax’s Second Tour, Fohnny Quae Genus and The Dance 


of Life; with the text for Ackermann’s History of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Westminster, Public Schools and others 
less important. These are written on various sizes of paper, 
and his lines of verse are frequently mixed up with his 
prose compositions, as characteristic of Combe as the 
drawing is of his illustrator. 

Between 1814 and 1816 Combe and Rowlandson pro- 
duced The English Dance of Death. The metrical composi- 
tions were by Combe and there were seventy-four mag- 
nificent colored aquatint engravings after drawings by 
Rowlandson. It was issued by Ackermann in royal octavo, 
in twenty-four numbers in wrappers. One of the unpub- 


lished illustrations for The English Dance of Death is given 
herewith. It shows Rowlandson’s more serious manner. 
Death clutches the murderer in the hour of his crime and 
beckons the way to the gibbet whereon hangs one of his 
companions. 

As in the Hungarian and Highland Broadsword Exer- 
cise illustrated by Rowlandson, the single figures in the 
foreground are relieved by a subtly-drawn and soft-toned 
landscape background. Either Doctor Syntax or The Eng- 
lish Dance of Death alone would have made Rowlandson 
famous. Yet he turned out an incredible amount of other 
work. The rarest of all Rowlandson drawings are a set of 
four shooting scenes by George Morland and Rowlandson, 
representing snipe, duck, pheasant and partridge shooting; 
and a series of three hunting scenes by Rowlandson alone, 
all superbly colored. This rare Rowlandson item was 
bought in London by George J. C. Grasberger, of Phila- 
delphia, and is now in the collection of Mr. F. E. Dixon, 
of the Quaker City. 

It should not be necessary to tell the collector of colored 
prints or original drawings to avoid Rowlandson carica- 
tures which are merely coarse and crude in coloring. Fur- 
thermore, the plates of works illustrated by Rowlandson 
should be carefully collated and examined with respect to 
their condition. The brilliant early impressions are not 
cheap, but some of the late ones, before the plates were re- 
engraved, are dear at almost any price. The rule that 
unpleasant or uninteresting subjects should be avoided 
unless they have a special significance is one which applies 
to the work of others than Rowlandson. But Doctor Syn- 
tax is a permanent figure in Georgian literature and his- 
tory, and his three Tours will always have a literary and 
artistic interest. 





Row .anpson’s Drawinc For ComsBe’s “ EnGuisH Dance or DEATH” 
This characteristic drawing by Rowlandson, reproduced here for the first time, was made for a famous “ col- 
lectors’ book,” but was not used. — From the Grasberger Collection. 
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The Home Market 


W hat the Merchants of Venice Made, the Gallants of Venice Spent 


By BonpoME 


HE idea of severity—of something that may 
be called architectural reserve —is one that we 
quite naturally associate with the thought of Ital- 
ian furniture. And this is reasonable enough if we confine 
ourselves to such Italian furniture as was produced previ- 
ous to the eight- 
eenth century. Up 
to that time Italy 
had been the artis- 
tic mentor of Eu- 
rope; and her furni- 
ture had been 
pretty thoroughly 
expressive of native 
good taste and an 
almost unerring 
Structural sanity. 
To be sure, during 
t he seventeenth 
century, a growing 
pomposity marks 
the furniture, as 
well as all the other 
artistic productions, 
of Italy. It may be 
doubted that men 
have ever thought 
better of them- 
selves than did the 
Italian princes and 
potentates of that 
time. They, and the 
palaces which they 
built and the paint- 
ings and decora- 
tions with which 
they surrounded , 
themselves, were 
often inflated with 
windy grandiosity. 
But that very fact 
safeguarded them 
against frivolity. 
The succeeding 
century, however, 


’ 
found Italy S Crea- VeneTIAN ConsoLe — (eighteenth century) 





tive energies large- An attractive example from an extravagant period. who wish,with color 


ly spent, her politi- 

cal power weakened and dispersed, and her society quick- 
ened with no higher ambition than that of imitating the 
artificialities of France. In a multitude of petty courts the 
pursuit of pleasure became the one absorbing occupation, 
with France supp'ying the accepted model of its technique. 
Venice, “enchanted city of carnivals, masques, amuse- 











ments, and pretense,” had always led the rest of the penin- 
sula in the love of color and in its decorative application, 
This had come, no doubt in part, from Oriental influences 
exerted through maritime contacts with lands beyond the 
Mediterranean’s eastern verge; though color vividness, 
because it is warm 
and stimulating, is, 
likewise,a Teutonic 
characteristic, — in 
Venice aresidual 
inheritance from 
the barbarian in- 
vasions. 

Thus when 
French Rococo 
came to Venice, it 
came to a city of 
extravagant tastes, 
where its peculiar- 
ities of form became 
often exaggerated, 
and these exaggera- 
tions were made 
the more striking 
by applications of 
brilliant color. 
There was, of 
course, painted 
furniture in Eng- 
land and _ painted 
furniture in France, 
but nowhere quite 
such flamboyant 
painted furniture 
as that of Venice. 

Yet taken, not in 
battalions but in 
single pieces, this 
Venetian Rococo 
furniture possesses 
not only interest 
butgreat decorative 
value. For that rea- 
son the occasional 
example is highly 
prized by decorators 
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and curvilinear 

form, to moderate the pale asperities of the average modern 

fireproof interior. The console table here illustrated shows, 

just as it Stands, how graciously this may be accomplished. 

The terra-cotta gentleman who looks down so gravely 

from this pedestal is a modern reproduction of a work by 
Lorenzo Bernini, which is to be found in Rome. 
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Antiques in Lecture and Exhibition 


Antiques will gladly publish advance information of lectures and exhibitions in 
the field of its particular interest. Notice of such events should reach the editorial 
office, if possible, three weeks in advance of their scheduled occurrence. 


EXHIBITIONS 


New York City: The Metropolitan Museum of Art. October 15 
—November 15. Exhibition of Phyfe furniture. 


LECTURES 

New York City: The New York Historical Society, 170 Central 
Park West. November 14. “Captain Kidd—The Man and the 
Myth,” by Joseph B. Gilder. 

CLevELAND, Onto: The Cleveland Museum of Art. 8.15 P.M. 
November 3. “Newest Movements in Painting,” by Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr. 

December x—‘‘Sculpture and Modern Tendencies,” by Gutzon 
Borglum. : 





Auction Notes 


CALENDAR 
(Sales to be held at galleries unless otherwise noted) 


NEW YORK: Tue American Art GALLERIES, 30 East 57th Street. 
November 9 
afternoon Press view of the New Galleries. 
November 10 Formal opening of the New Galleries to the Public. 
afternoon 
November 15 and 16 Etchings and engravings from the collection of the late 
evenings Hugh L. Bond, and from the collections of James C. 
Maguireand John Reid. Free view commences Novem- 
ber 13. 
November 16 Collected sets of first editions of well-known authors, 
afternoon from the collection of Mrs. William F. Sheehan. View 
commences November 13. 
November 17 and 18 Early French furniture and Gothic art from the col- 
afternoons lections of noted experts. View commences November 
14. 
November 22 Shakespeariana collected by the late Joseph Norris. 
afternoon View from November 18. 
November 22 First editions, including works of Charles Dickens, from 
evening the collection of Dr. Dudley Tenney. View commences 
November 18. 
November 23 Forty-four etchings by Zorn, and etchings by modern 


evening masters. On free view November 20. 
November 23, 24, 25 East Indian, Persian and Syro Damascan curios, from 
afternoons the collection of Lockwood Deforest. View commences 
November 21. 
November 28 and 29 Special editions from the collection of Hugh L. Bond, 
afternoon and evening CharlesI. Hudson, andothers. View from November 24. 
December 4,6,and7 Memorial exhibition and sale of the collections of the 
afternoons and evenings late Hamilton E. Field, comprising his Japanese and 
December 5, afternoon Chinese prints, art publications, early American. and 
December 8, evening Colonial furniture, etc. View commences November 30. 


Tue Anperson Gattertes, Park Avenue and sgth St. 


Oct. 30-Nov. 7 Books selected from the stock of the well-known book- 
seller, Mr. H. Mischke, of New York City. 
November 6 Selections from the library of Mr. William H. Richter, 


afternoon of New York City. 
November 8-11 Objects of art, furniture, tapestries, etc., the stock of 


afternoons Mr. Emil Feffercorn, of New York City. 
November 8-9 Collection of paintings formed by Mr. Francois Adam, 
evenings of Camrose, Alberta, Canada. 
November 13-14 Library of the late William H. Peek, of Chicago. 
afternoons 


November 13 Collection of books from various sources, mainly by con- 
evening temporary authors. 

November 15 Americana from the library of Mr. Frank H. Severance, 

afternoon and evening of Buffalo, N. Y. 


November 16-17 Paintings from the estate of the late George H. Hart, of 
evenings New York City, with additions from other sources. 
November 78 Choice examples of early American furniture from the 
afternoon Stock of the Margolis Shop. 


November 20-22 The library of the late Henry C. Sturges, Part I, Ameri- 

afternoons and evenings can Literature. 

November 23 Books on Indians, railroads, canals, from the library of 
afternoon Dr. Frank P. O’Brien, of New York City. 

November 24-25 The art collection of the late Mrs. S. B. Duryea. 
afternoons 

November 27, 28, 29 Remarkable collection of books, pamphlets, and manu- 

afternoons and evenings scripts relating to the Early West. 

December 1 A portion of the library of the late Mrs. S. B. Duryea. 


afternoon 




















cA Rare Table of 
Genuine -Antiqutty 


HIS large Walnut Library Table 

is definitely of the period seven- 
teen hundred to seventeen twenty. 
The well-informed collector will rec- 
ognize in the scalloped skirt — the 
mark of rarity. Top 33 by $9 inches. 


(ollectors will Note 


The winter season approaches. A few weeks 
hence, while the delightful motor trip to Old 
Wayland will be none the less beautiful, it 
will be a bit more chilly. I, therefore, look 
for fewer customers in person, and anticipate 
serving more by mail. 





Collectors and dealers who send names and 
addresses will receive lists with prices of 
choice glass, jewelry, silver, pewter, hooked 
rugs, mirrors, pottery, and furniture. 


Wherever possible, all major offerings will be 
photographed as well as accurately de- 
scribed. Certain items may be sent on ap- 
proval. Unless specifically stated to the con- 
trary, articles are in perfect condition. 


I am always ready to buy the best of any- 


thing of its kind. Let me know what you are 
seeking, and, likewise, what you have to sell. 


KATHERINE N. LORING 
WAYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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ISTED below aresome of the 
American ANTIQUES I carry 
in stock. They are all unre- 
stored, butif purchased promptly can 


be restored in time for the (hristmas 


and New Year holidays. 


Sotip CHERRY SECRETARY Bookcase, 
slope front to desk, solid panelled doors, 
beading round drawers, no brasses. 

Four SLopE-FronT DEsks, two maple, one 
walnut, one applewood, no original 
brasses. 

PaInTED Pine Tati Case CLock, wooden 
works. 

Terry Case Manocany CLock, wooden 
works; many other clocks. 

Several Low-post Mapte Beps. 

HEPPLEWHITE MAHOGANY SERVING-TA- 
BLE, narrow inlay in legs, round drawer 
and top, original brasses on drawer, 
top about 18/’x28”. 

MAHOGANY PEMBROKE TABLE, drawer, 
original brass, stretchers missing, easily 
replaced. 

CHERRY PEMBROKE TABLE, no drawer. 

S1xX-LEGGED Drop-LEAF CHERRY TABLE, 
square tapered legs. 

Many Manocany Drop-LeaF TABLES. 

LADDER-BACK RUSH-SEATED ARM-CHAIRS, 
Rockers; many other chairs, all styles. 

SNAKE-FOOT BirpD’s-NEST TABLE, tip and 
turn top, about 26 inches diameter. 

BLANKET CHEsT, white wood. 

Curty Mapte Linen CHEst, two parts, 
three drawers at bottom, original brass- 
es, about 4 feet wide by about 7 feet 
high, at present painted red. 

FIVE-LEGGED Drop-LEAF TABLE, one leaf; 
drawer at opposite side; top, one piece 
pine, about 30 by 4 feet; base, vak 
painted brown. 

Several CANDLE STANDS; maple, mahog- 
any, cherry. PiInE CRADLE. 

All orders will be promptly executed. Write if you cannot call 


A. WILLIAMS 


62 Ossin1nG Roap, PLEASANTVILLE, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE, 211 PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. 
Reproductions and Special Detail Work 
Antique Furniture Bought, Sold, and Restored 


NOTHING RESTORED UNTIL SOLD 
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Antiques in Current Magazines 


CHINA 


A ConTriBuTION TO THE History oF CHELSEA Porceajy. 

- Bellamy Gardner, in The Connoisseur for October. Ten illys. 
trations. The first article of a series dealing with the early days 
of porcelain production at the factory in Lawrence Street. 
Chelsea. 

Jucrown, N. C. Jessie Martin Breese, in Country Life for O&o. 
ber. Illustrated. A description of the survival, from Colonial 
times, of the characteristic American pottery. 

Juctrown Pottery. Margaret O. Goldsmith, in The House Beay. 
tiful for October. Illustrated. Descendants of the potters of 
Staffordshire carry on the tradition in North Carolina, 


FURNISHING 


Tue Cuest 1n Art History. William B. McCormick, in the 
October International Studio. Many fine illustrations and text 
descriptive of chests from the twelfth century through the 
seventeenth. 

New Licut on Duncan Puyre, CaBineT Maker. Parr yy. 
Charles Over Cornelius, in Country Life for October. Sketch 
by O. R. Eggers. Illustrations with detailed description of six 
Phyfe pieces. 

THE Quaint Frescoes or New Encianp. Edward B. Allen, in 
Art in America for O&ober. An account, with illustrations, of 
wall paintings in New England houses of a century ago. 

THE Partor Cuamper. Alice Van Leer Corrick, in The House 
Beautiful for October. Illustrated. Some more of the treasures 
in Miss Corrick’s “Next to Nothing House.” 

My PitcrimaGE To THE JuMEL Mansion. Alice Van Leer Cor- 
rick, in Country Life for October. Illustrated. A history of this 
house and a description of its furnishings. 


METAL 


AnTIQUE DecanTER LaBeELs. P. J. Cropper, in The Connoisseur 
for October. A short history with fifty illustrations of early 
labels, or bottle tickets. 

SILVER Piate aT Papwortu. H. Avray Tipping, in the English 
Country Life for September 3oth. Illustrated. A study of English 
silver of the century dating from 1685 to 1785 in the collection 
at Padworth. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Barometers. R. E., in the English Country Life for September 
30th. Two pages of text and illustrations descriptive of eight- 
eenth century barometers. 

AncieNT Armor Savep From Recent Wars. A page of illus- 
trations in the October International Studio. 

SEARCHING FOR Pocket Sunp1Ats. Henry Russell Wray, in The 
Connoisseur for October. Five illustrations of early Continental 
pocket dials with account of their discovery. 

Tue Sartinc Snips or New Encianp. George Francis Dow, in 
Old-Time New England for Oeober. Illustrated. Similar in 
scope to an article by the same author in ANTIQUES for October. 

Some Notes on Woop Carvinc. Walter F. Wheeler, in The 
American Magazine of Art for O&ober. Wood carving in all 
countries and ages with illustrations of mediaeval and modern 
examples. 

Two Encuiso Ivory Carvincs oF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 
H. P. Mitchell, in The Burlington Magazine for O&ober. Two 
pages of illustrations and a discussion of the probable dating of 
these carvings. 

Tue Cuarm or OLp Frencu Prints. H. V. Button, in The House 
Beautiful for O&ober. Illustrated. An account of the kinds of 
old prints that are still procurable for the collector. 

From Uriity to Coquetry. Karl Freund, in the October Jmter- 

national Studio. A Study in the evolution of the fan, with 

eighteenth century examples from an American collection. 

Many illustrations including three pages of color prints. 
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Personally Acquired-Antiques 
From THE EARLY SETTLEMENTS OF NEw ENGLAND 
Furniture, China, Glass, Cup-plates, Lamps 
Candlesticks, Flasks, Pitchers, Jugs 
Homespun Coverlets, and 
Copperplate Chintzes 


FE. A. WIGGIN 


Opposite Hote, RockincHaM 


350 STATE STREET PortsmoutTH, N. H. 


Beginning 


November 15 
A SALE of ANTIQUES 
from the Old Chelsea Shop 
will be held at Larcupet1, 
Uprer-Nyack, N. Y. 


(End of North Broadway :: No Sign) 
SELECTED ANTIQUES FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES 


Hooked Rugs Old Chelsea China Stencilled Chairs 
Cup Plates Pewter Old Glassware 
Colonial Coverlets Brasses Candlesticks 


Mail Orders will be attended to 








This Beautiful 
eAaron Willard (lock 


Solid mahogany case, brass trimmings, 
fluted columns; white dial with flowers, 
gold and red corners. Brass works. Per- 
fect condition. 


Price $475. 


Offered by descendant of original owner 





HERBERTS. EAMES,&5 Beech St., Framingham, Mass. 














Exceptional Auction Sale 


at the 


LEONARD GALLERIES 
48 BROMFIELD STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ANTIQUE & MODERN HOUSEHOLD FURNISH- 
INGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FROM 
THE HOME OF 


eMrs. Suzanne -A. Wilcox 
New Bedford, Mass. 


November 1 to 18, at 2:30 p.m. each day 


APPRAISALS 


of Personal, Art, and Literary Property by the oldest 
Established Appraising Concern in New England. 


CON 'GNMENTS 


of Antiques and other ; ods solicited for our Auction 
Sales bought outright cash or sold on commission. 


Antique Collectors and Dealers 
should send their names and addresses and receive our 
Auction Catalogues regularly. 


LEONARD & COMPANY 















ALSOP & BYISSELL 


MAIN STREET 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 


“A quaint shop full of quaint 
old things.” 





I KEEP IN STOCK: 


Sofas, bureaus, highboys, tables, chairs, bed- 
steads, mirrors, clocks, and old time metal ware. 
Likewise old glass, china and mirror knobs. 


I Repair and Refinish: 


Old and broken pieces of value, particularly 
where veneers, inlay, or painted decoration 
needs careful workmanship. 


I execute many commissions by mail and invite 
correspondence. 


E.W. ALLEN W oodstock, Vermont 








FMollie Nye Gammons 


Advises all her good old Friends, Customers and others 


That at her BrrvTer-Sweet SHop 
HATHAWAY ROAD, NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
They will find Antique Chairs, Tables, Pictures, 
Mirrors, Baskets, China, braided, woven and hooked 
Rugs, Pillows, and most other kinds of Antiques too many 
to enumerate, which she will sell from the largest to the 

smallest quantities. 
Likewise a very large and complete assortment of 
JEWELRY, SMOCKS, BATIK AND LEATHER GOODS 
lately imported, &Sc. ec. 
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The COLONIAL SHOP 


22-24 Nortu Water St., ACew Bedford, Mass. 


; Located diagonally across from Whaling Museum 
Antiques of all kinds : Windsor, Slat-back and Hitchcock Chairs; Spool 
Beds, also high and low post; Glass and China Vases; Early Pine, Camphor Wood 
and Paneled Oak Chests; large variety Pewter; Blue and White and Tufted 
Coverlets; Prints of various kinds — a surprising colle¢tion. 


Of Special Intere# 


Beautirut Larce Fan Licut, for door Sottp Manocany Desk, inlaid base, 
Brass-Face FRANKLIN GRATE with upper cabinet having applied 
Earty Srair Ratz, with lower curved broken-arch top, light gothic doors 

Step CuHIPPENDALE Drop-Lear TABLE 
FirepLace MANTELS StiecGEL ENAMELED SnurF BorTT_Le, 
Earty Pine Pewrer CupsoarD pewter top, original and perfect 
Corner CuPpBoarD 


W. W. BENNETT, Proprietor 


ANTIQUES 


Fitstorical and Old Blue (hina, 
Glass, (up Plates, 
Ornaments, Etc. 


MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER 
260 Brow Street, East Provipencg, R.I. 


Telephone, East PRovipENCE 130-R 








SOUTH SUDBURY 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


Boston-NeEw YorK STATE Roap 


20 miles west of Boston 


SOMETHING FOR 


DEALER 


Just as released by 


Some OLp New ENGLAND Family 


MUSEUM COLLECTOR 





A Treasure (hart 


FOLLOW IT 
AND SEE 








Samuel Temple 


‘Lynnfield Centre 
Mass. 
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At Woodstock 


esas Ucrmont 5 
OPPOSITE THE INN 





A great many nice 
things and some odd 
ones will be found 
among my antiques. 





Some beautiful fur skins, Venetian point and Valenciennes old laces, Thread 
and Spanish lace shawls, an Indian shawl, a six-legged Sheraton inlaid 
table, a pair of very old, odd andirons, rugs, glass, china and furniture. 


Mrs. HELEN = MERRILL 
WOODSTOCK VERMONT 


b mR A ‘s > ED 
Old fre 


Our reproductions are most carefully made. 
We specialize in matching and repairing 
old brasses under old time processes. 
Samples sent. Prices moderate. 





Correspondence invited 


A. H. EATON, (ollinsville, (Conn. 








FLAYDERMAN & KAUFMAN 


65, 67, 68 CHARLES STREET, Boston 


Invites inspection of their interesting collec- 
tion of Early New England Furniture, their 
Pottery, Glass and China, in thebeliefthatfor = 
gifts of lasting quality nothing i is more appro- 
priate and certain of appreciation, than are antiques. 





They urge upon prospective buyers the advisa- 
bility of shopping early because to shop early is to 
avoid the Christmas rush and to be assured of a 
more varied collection to choose from. 


(Member of the American Antique Dealers Association) 


C.H.SEAVEY 
eAuctioneer and Expert Appraiser 


In the Antique business for 31 years 





Now temporarily at 
1426 Massacuusetts AvE., CAMBRIDGE 


With a large collection of Stiegel sae Sandwich Glass, 
Hooked Rugs, New England Furniture, Brass, Pewter, 
Iron, Copper, Chintz, Clocks, Ship Models and Prints. 
The shop, located at Harvard Square, is an easy one to get 
to, and a pleasant one in which to spend a little time. 


C. H. SEAVEY. 


Will buy antiques of every description outright or sell on commission 


—— 
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OLD TEA POT 


by 
SIMPKINS 


Boston 


OLD CASTER 
JOHN BOELEN 
Early New York 


Two Examples of Many Fine Pieces of 
Old Silver on Exhibition in Our Showrooms 


CEORGE C. GEBELEIN 


79 CHESTNUT STREET, Boston, Mass. 
We repair and match old pieces. We execute commissions 





JANE FRANCES 


Antiques 


33 River Street Boston, Mass. 


On view a carefully selected collection 
of Antique china, colored glass 


and furniture. 
Correspondence solicited Phone HAYMARKET 2057 


(Member American Antique Dealers Association) 








Ws. K. MacKay 


HILL-MacKAY CO. 


cA ppratsers 


For Inheritance Tax, Probate, Insurance, 


Division of Property, Etc. 


Avpert J. Hitt, Est. 1895 


Sales for Settlement of Estates Arranged 
Auction or Private 


120 TREMONT STREET Boston, Mass. 


TELEPHONE, Congress 3167 


ETHEL HALSEY KAUFMAN 
Specialist 
Early American Glass 


STIEGEL SOUTH JERSEY 
SANDWICH 


Fine Old Furniture, (locks, and 
Historical (hina 


NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


“Twelve miles by rail or motor from New York City” 





Sailing Ships of NewEngland 


(An ideal Curistmas gift) 


Sailing Ships of New England 1607-1907, by John 
Robinson and George Francis Dow. 312 ship pic- 
tures, with about 66 pages of descriptive text and an 
historical account of sailing ships. Salem, 1922. 

This publication issued in an edition of 950 

copies has almost all been sold. We have a 


few remaining copies for sale at the publica- 
tion price — $7.50 net. 


C. F. LIBBIE & CO., Booksellers 


3 Hamitton Pace, Boston, Mass. 





William K. MacKay Company 


ecAuctioneers &F -A ppraisers 


NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 
7 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON 


(One minute from Park St.) TeLepHone, Congress 1593 


(oHections of cAntiques and all kinds of household 
furnishings solicited for sale at auction or bought 
outright for cash. Catalogue sales a special- 
ty. Appraisals for inheritance’ tax, 
insurance, and other purposes. 


Some choice Antiques always on exhibition and for sale 


<n 





URS is not a new shop of old things. For years’ 





our Store in Bangor, Maine, has been selling to 
a satisfied clientele of collectors. We made hundreds 
of friends throughout the country, and we hope, by 
expanding our business and maintaining our bus1- 


ness policy, to add many new ones. 

We invite collectors and those interested tn antiques 
with a view to furnishing the home to visit our CHARLES 
STREET Store. They will find an espectally large as- 
sortment of glass, besides furniture, ship models, prints, 
and paintings. 

THE MAINE ANTIQUE SHOP 


42 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON 


J. SS. ME TC AL re 


Antiques, Furniture 
Works of Art, Etc. 





COR. FEDERAL AND NORTH 
STREETS 


SALEM, MASS. 





















1922 


Grandfather 822 UBS 











yy 1 me Choice iol of 
() ‘Real Old Dutch Silverware 




















(lock 


Chippendale, 1765 


Made in Philadelphia 
Perfec&t running order 
Height, 8 feet 5 inches 


When in New York stop in to 
see our collection of American 
and Foreign Antiques dis- 
played on four floors. 


The Colony Shops Illustrated, fruit dish in quaint, interesting design — price, $52.00 


Importation includes odd, interesting pieces, large and 


397 Madison Ave small spoons, salt shakers, etc., etc. 


New York, N.Y. 





GINSBURG on Levy “« Fewelers for 100 years” 
24 WINTER St., Boston 


Ferdinand Keller, 276-224 South Ninth St., Philadelphia 


ORDIALLY invites his clients and friends to view his Fall Importations 

of puaue Furniture and of other Choice Objeéts pertaining to interior 

A decoration of the house. All Foreign and 
American periods are represented. 


st A... Write for our Wedding, Anniver- 
MAKE A LITTLE SaTY, and Holiday Gift Book “A” 


JOURNEY TO KELLERS 





eA Remarkable DUNCAN PHYFE Sofa 


Very beautiful and in excellent condition 





Several rare little clocks — one grandmother, one 
little gem of a shelf clock, by the well known maker, 
ea Wood, of Newburyport. 


Jus a delightful motor trip 20 miles from Boston. Come and see our treasures at 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE : Accord, Massachusetts 


Telephone, RocKanD 652-R Inland State Road — half way between Piymourtu and Boston 





















































Brooks REED GALLERY 
19 ARLINGTON STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ANTIQUES 











BERNSTEIN 
Norwalk, (onn. 


For Over Twenty Years I have executed difficult and expert 
commissions for private collectors, for museum curators and for 
leading dealers throughout the United States. 


My Buyinc Tours have covered not only the well-known centers 
where American treasures are readily found, but also the lesser 
known corners of the West Indies, the Guianas, the Spanish 
Main, where occasional pieces of high worth and undoubted 
authenticity—some of them precious relics of the days when 
the American Colonies traded extensively with the Spanish 
Possessions—are Still to be discovered by expert eyes. 


I Have Become A Fixture on the Old Boston Post Road, where I 
have housed a carefully selected stock of antique furniture, sil- 
ver, glass and art objects of the 17th and 18th centuries. You 
will find here 


Items Wuicu Must appeal to your fancy. And this, whether you 
are seeking a single piece to begin, or to round out, your col- 
lection; whether you are planning the furnishing of the entire 
home; or whether you are interested in antiques as an invest- 
ment. These I offer at prices appreciably lower than those 
commonly asked by metropolitan dealers. 


Piease Nore: That I Carry No Reproductions, no reconstructions, 
no tinkered pieces, no late Empire, no Victorian pieces—in 
short, nothing which does not harmonize with the Early Ameri- 
can and Georgian periods at their best. 


D. A. BERNSTEIN 


205 WESTPORT AVE., NORWALK, CONN. 


Telephone, NoRwALK 998 (On the Boston Post Road) 










































Old ‘Violins for 
Young Musicians 


O greater mistake can 

be made than that of 
Starting a young vio- 
lini&t with an inferior 
instrument, in the be- 
lief that it will do well 
enough for a begin- 
ning. 

Taste is formed from the 
outset and depends largely on the 
quality of the first inStrument used. 

Yet quality need not imply excessive ex- 
penditure. Our catalogue lists excel- 
lent violins, mellowed by a century’s 
use, as low as $50. 


Write us of your requirements. 


LYON & HEALY 


62-95 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 


















Early 
eA merican 
Sheraton 


Unrestored con- 
dition. Fluted 
cornice,  dentil 
edge and original 


ornaments. 


PRICE ON 
APPLICATION 


George W. REYNOLDS 


1742 M Street, N. W., WasHincrTon, D. C. 























AMAZING ANTIQUE 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Such rarities are seldom seen ; thick, sparkling, velvety. Some of my rugs are 
now in museums, many were piétured in leading rug books. Volume of sup- 
ply is off 90% since 1914, and will fall more. Persia is bare of antiques today. 
Each rug is a colleétor’s dream, the best of over 10,000. That is why I have 
sold rugs in all of our large cities. Descriptive list on request; then, if you like, 
I will prepay an assortment on approval. 


L. B. LAWTON : SKANEATELES, N.Y. 





MELVIN D. REED ~— 


Antiques 
700 WASHINGTON STREET SouTH BRAINTREE, Mass 
OPPOSITE THAYER ACADEMY : 
Maple Highboy Original Brasses. Double Chest of Drawers Old Brasses 
Serpentine-front Desk Old Brasses. Nine early New England Desks, 
Swell-front and Straight-front Bureaus. Tall Post-beds. St iegel and 
Sandwich Glass. House Filled with Old Things. 





New England’s Colonial and 
Oriental Rug Repairing Shop 


Hookep Rucs WasHED, REPAIRED 
AND WovEN 


STEPHENS, Specialist 


gio Nortu Suore Roap, Revere, Mass. 
Telephone, REVERE 1176-R 





Mallory’s Antique Shop 


1125 Chapel Street, New Haven, (onn. 
Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass Goods 
All kinds Colonial Relics, Embroideries, Laces, 


Jewelry, Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 
All of our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 





Nellie Sprague Lockwood 
ANTIQUES 
All Kinds Bought and Sold. Also (hina 


g Westport AVENUE (Post Road), NorWALK, Conn. 
_ TeLepHone, Norwalk 845 





WILLIAM B. McCartTuy 
ANTIQUES 


30 Hots Street, Boston 





Colonial Tea Room Telephone, BEACH 4517 
BANJO-CLOCK MOVEMENTS] 7 wayr 1 BUY ANTIQUES 
and “Parts for Repairs Before selling yours see me. First or last is immaterial: 
Perfe&t Reproductions of the Famous Simon Willard eiieicelees Cites wiinan 
Movements DANIEL F. MAGNER 


G. R. 8. KILLAM, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


At the Sign of the Four-Poster 
HARRIS -Antique Shop, Branpon, VERMONT 


ys exceptionally fine collection of early AMERICAN FuRNITURE 
in Curry Mapte, Cuerry, Pine and other woods. 


(2 Pairs of Hepplewhite Dining Tables in Cherry) Sandwich & Stiegel 
Glass, and other interesting things. 


NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT BRANDON 


HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


eAmerican Furniture, Pewter 


Brasses, (locks 


321 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


CLARENCE H. ALLEN 
SELECTED cANTIQUES 











338 (Cumberland Ave., PortLaND, MAINE 





Fountain Square (Hingham 0632) Hingham, Mass. 





FRANK GARDNER HALE 
JEWELRY ENAMELS 


The Studio Shop 


Fine Old Furniture, China, Pewter, Glass, Silver, and Many Other Things 
Designs and Estimates given for the resetting of old jewelry 


2 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, DEWEY 1522M 


S.E.HO LOWAY , former ly Samuet Hotoway 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Gold Gilder 
of Antique and Modern Picture and Mirror 


Frames and Fine Furniture 
61 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON 


W hen in Los Angeles, (alifornia 
fl. A. Loose’s Antique Shop 


cAt 4122 Los FEtiz BouLEVARD 
Mail address, Lock Box 6, Glendale, California 


Welcomes Visitors, Colledors, Dealers 
On the Main Highway between Hollywood and Pasadena 














To ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston:— 

WE HAVE JUST ACQUIRED SEVERAL FINE OLD CHIP- 
PENDALE AND QUEEN ANNE CHAIRS A WILLARD 
BANJO CLOCK AND CHIPPENDALE HIGHBOY 


PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE COMPANY 
Established 1866 633 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





Glass, Brass & (China, Colonial &-Antique Furniture 
Che Mohawk Antique Shop 
P. J. DEMPSEY, Proprietor 


SprRiNG STREET, WilliamStown, Mass. 


——— 
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Old Fashioned “OLIVIA” 


APPLIQUE PaTCcHWoRK AND Cross 
StircH Linens, Foorstroot Tops 
Old Sampler Designs Cross Stitch Patterns 
Suggestions submitted on individual designs. 


Send reference for goods on approval. 
The Homestead, which is 200 years old, contains many choice antiques 


The Bomestead (Mrs. L. A. Vernon) 


1464 FAIRFIELD AveNvE (Boston Post Road) BRIDGEPORT, Connecticut 





Antiques Upholstering 
Cabinet Making , ¥ C -POO LE Cushions 

ae BOND’S H 
Polishing and GLOUCESTER, Mass, 74 
Repairing TELEPHONE, 1585W Drapery Work 


Reproducing Period Furniture a Specialty 





FARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE, MIRRORS, WOVEN FABRICS 
CHINA, PEWTER, BOTTLES, Etc. Choice Selection of Sandwich Glass 


FOS. E. DORAN, 


SMITH’S FERRY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Main Hicuway BETWEEN Hotyoke AnD Nortuampton _— Phone, Holyoke 824 


‘Ussit MRS. CLARK’S SHOP 


Pair 11%4-inch opalescent Sandwich vases, Sandwich 
amber-threaded glass pitcher, Dolphin compote, five 


pink lustre plates, mirrors. Write if you can not call. 


EIGHTH ST. Phair th NewBedfordeMass. 








Telephone: Marshfield 102-11 Epwarp C. Forp 


When motoring along the SoutH SHORE, visit the 
CARESWELL SHOP az 
MARSHFIELD, MASS. : : next the Historic Winstow House 


(haracteristic Antiques in a Rare Setting 
Gifts, individual and attractive 


Large Assortment of 


Historical and Conventional Glass Cup Plates 
Bottles, China, Linen, and Fine Furniture 
For Anything Old, Visit or Write 
The Antique Shop of MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kinc Street, Pottstown, Pa. 





Philadelphia’s Largest Selection of 
ANTIQUES 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


1724 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


Rare British Colonial Stamps efron src 
T. ALLEN 


“CRAIGARD,” BLAKE HA.t Roap, WansTEAD, E. 11 
ENGLAND 


I make a 
Specialty of 





(hina, Furniture, 


‘Rare Glass, Piétures 
Boston Antique €: xchange 


SIF Charles Street, Boston 


It will pay you to visit here when in Boston. Conceded to be the 
most interesting shop in town 


Geo. N. McManon, Proprietor 


J. P. Caldwell €° Company 


China, Glass ‘Repairing 
8 HAMILTON PLACE - - 


Telephone connection 


BOSTON 








When in PHILADELPHIA 


call at 


OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Old Glass, (hina, Pewter, Etc. 


1026 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 


FARMINGTON STUDIOS 


Farmington, (onneéticut 
Authentic Antiques collected by Sara STAFFORD BRAYTON 


SPECIAL OCTOBER SALE 
Of a fine collection of old Whale-oil Lamps; engraved, blown, 
Stiegel, Sandwich and Canary, in pairs and perfect condition 
Telephone, 120 Opposite Etm Tree Inn 





CHARLES S.ANDREWS 
Antiques 


37 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone, HAYMARKET 2225 


Anderson, Carpenter and Rufle 
Antique & Period Furniture 


Restoring of Antiques a Specialty 
Repairing & Upholstering. O/d Beds 
fitted with box springs S mattresses 


30 Boy ston ST. (unnetn"s0) CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





H. SACKS & SONS 


62-64 HARVARD STREET, BROOKLINE, Mass. 


TELEPHONE, BROOKLINE 865 


Antique Furniture 





Brass Antiques Restored 


GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 


ecAll the Best of the Old New England 
Antiques in Stock 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Caution: This department is intended for those who wish to buy, sell, 


or exchange anything in the antique field. 


While dealer announcements are not excluded, it is assumed that the 
' sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who wish to 
dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they may be 
either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles advertised in the 
“Clearing House” should, therefore, be sure of their own competence to 
judge authenticity and values. Likewise those who respond to wanted 
advertisements should assure themselves of the responsibility of pros- 
pective purchasers. ANTIQUES cannot assume this responsibility for its 


may arise. 


readers, nor can it hold itself accountable for misunderstandings that 


Rates: Clearing House advertisements should be paid for when sub. 
mitted. Rates, ten cents per word for each insertion; minimum ch 
$2.00. Count each word, initial, and whole number as a word name 
and address as one word, and send check with copy. : 

In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed by 
number only, he should be addressed by his number in care of ANTiQUEs 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. : 

Where requested, Antiques will prepare copy. 





WANTED 


FOR SALE 





TWENTY-TWO ANTIQUE ENGLISH OR DUTCH 
TILES, all same color, English preferred. Set nine- 
teen oval brasses, Hepplewhite design, eight escut- 
cheons for double chest, two inches between posts, 
but larger will be considered. Must be antique. 
Mrs. B. Lona, 3224 16th Street, Washington, D. C. 


OLD CHEST, early American, oak preferred, carved 
or panelled, not over forty-nine inches long. Send 
description and price. S. P. ALDEN, 278 Spring 
Street, Brockton, Mass. 

COLLECTOR desires to purchase interesting .exam- 
ples of American Indian bead and buckskin work. 
Old specimens preferred. Forward detailed descrip- 
tions. No. 234. 

OLD BEAD BAGS WANTED, mukt be reasonable in 
price, also hooked rugs. Write full description. No. 
231. 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
of Roosevelt and Wilson and any fine and rare 
autographs, also colored mezzotints of Arlent Ed- 
wards, and fine old English prints. Have very fine 
copy of Nuremberg Chronicles, will sell or ex- 
change. A. W. Hannan, 123 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

ANTIQUES. Hunting antiques all the time. Let me 
know your wants. E. H. Guerin, Hopkinton, N. H. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, almanacs, New Eng- 
land primers, before 1830; books and pamphlets re- 
lating to American history, before 1840; guides, dia- 
ries, and books of travels, also pamphlets relating to 
California, Oregon, and other Western States, pub- 
lished or written before 1865; old letters, docu- 
ments, etc., written by famous Americans or relat- 
ing to American history, Indian narratives and 
captivities, printed single sheets, material relating 
to the American Revolution, books and pamphlets 
printed in the Colonies, and many other things 
wanted. Cash by return mail. Cuartes F. Heart- 
MAN, 612 Middlesex Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, manuscripts, diaries, log 
books, documents, written by noted people or of an 
historical interest, wanted. G. A. Jackson, 106 
Pemberton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN GLASS FLASKS. It will pay you to 
let me know of ariy you have for sale. I buy dupli- 
cates as well as the rarer varieties for my own col- 
lection. G. S. McKearin, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

PRIVATE COLLECTOR desires to purchase and 
will pay top prices for historical flasks and old bot- 
tles, decanters, colored Sandwich lamps, vases, and 
Dolphin candlesticks. Also Liverpool and historical 
pitchers. Write me at once, giving descriptions and 
prices. CLIFFORD KaurMann, 105 Hillside Avenue, 
Nutley, N. J. 

STAMPS. Cash paid for large and small lots. F. E. 
Atwoop, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

SEVERAL WILLARD BANJO CLOCKS. Must be 
complete and all parts genuine. State lowest. cash 
price with full description. F. J. Perers, 384 Broad- 
way, Flushing, L. I. 

HEPPLEWHITE DINING OR BREAKFAST 
TABLE, three feet wide. Three part table pre- 
ferred, but ends only in good condition might be 
acceptable. A. Ames, Jr., Hanover, N. H. 






































RARE COLLECTION OF GLASSWARE, Bohe- 
mian, Sandwich and old bottles. Early American 
furniture a specialty. A. E. Carroit, 735 Main 
Street, East Hartford, Connecticut. 


HEPPLEWHITE CARD TABLE, beautiful white 
silk embroidered shawl, Jefferson desk. Set of eight 
Windsor chairs, consisting of six side chairs arm 
chair and rocker. Bamboo turnings and original 
finish, perfect condition. Mrs. Ciara F, Dayis 
108 Franklin Street, Greenfield, Mass. : 





FOUR GOOD CORNER CUPBOARDS, sets of 
Windsor chairs, early glass lamps, rare Sheraton 
sideboard, wavy maple beds and tables, maple 
highboy, maple chests of drawers, Sandwich glass, 
many bottles, early pine tables, early pine linen 
closet, panelled doors and carved top moulding. 
Three large floors of antiques. MyLkEs’ ANTIQUE 
Sxop, Burlington, Vermont. 


STIEGEL GLASS PITCHER, Stiegel drinking glass, 
both etched. Stencilled six-legged folding Slaw bed. 
Hepplewhite mirror, three feet tall, inlaid shell. 
Sandwich glass. E. C. Hatt, 87 Birchwood Avenue, 
Longmeadow, Mass. 


OLD COLLECTOR will sell some old brass plates, 
and a few tear-drop handles. Send drawing of size 
wanted. No. 229. 


ANTIQUES FOR HOLIDAY & WEDDING GIFTS 
lamps, candlesticks, pottery, china, glass, Stafford- 
shire figures, Chelsea vases, Sandwich glass vases, 
sweetmeat jars, etc., etc. Write or call and select 
from a large stock, gifts that are different. S. 
ExvizaBeTH York, Mattapoisett, Mass. 


ONE PAIR SHIP’S LANTERNS, fine hooked rugs, 
china, leaded glass side lights, colored prints, 
Stencilled chairs, blanket chests. NEw ENGLAND 
ANTIQUE SHop, Corner West Broadway and Union 
Street, Bangor, Maine. 


GLASSWARE, Stiegel and Sandwich, pewter rim- 
med silhouettes, homespun linen, genuine old fine 
sconce, china, mirrors, chairs, tables. Miss Juxta 


D. S. Snow, 277 Federal Street, Greenfield, Mass. 


CURLY MAPLE MIRRORS. We have a few fine 
reproductions Chippendale type, also one fine oak 
sea chest. Haley & Steele, 109 St. James Avenue, 
Boston 17, Mass. 

OLD DUTCH VIOLIN $500, a large Paisley shawl 
with red center, in excellent condition, a powder 
horn carried through the Revolutionary War. No. 
237. 

A BEAUTIFUL seventeenth century Flemish tapes- 
try, colors tan and gray green, sizes 10’x10o’—6” 
depicts scene from old Testament, very unique. 


No. 236. 


OLD FASHIONED NETTING for canopy top four- 
poster beds made to order. With or without fringe. 
No. 238. 

JOHN BAILEY HOUSE, Hanover, Four Corners. 
Fine collection of old hooked rugs, small historical 
mirror, Windsor chairs and china. Open till Christ- 
mas. 

OLD ROUND, DROP-LEAF CHIPPENDALE 
LEG, MAPLE TABLE, all original. Old cherry 
‘bureau. Frank GArpNeR Hate, 2 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. 

SHERATON CHEST OF DRAWERS, Mahogany 
reed pilasters, old brass knobs, curly maple chest 
of drawers with turned columns. E. C. Sisco, 120 
Eagle Street, North Adams, Mass. 









































SPECIMENS OF BENNINGTON POTTERY, 
particularly marked pieces. Send description and 
prices to Georce S. McKearin, Hoosick Falls, 


> ¢ 





VERY FINE OLD FRENCH PAPER FIVE FOLD 
SCREEN, each panel 63x19”. Also beautiful 
Queen Anne mirror. WorkKsHop ror PAINTED 
DeEcoraTION, 102 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


STEEPLE-TOP BRASS ANDIRONS, shovel and 
tongs, carved maple post bed, Queen Anne table 
sewing tables, Sandwich glass, historical cup plates, 
Mrs. L. O. Crapp, Northfield, Mass. 

AMERICAN GLASS FLASKS, blue Eagle No, 28 
amber Union 11 stars, and others not listed. Sti 
amber and olive bottles. Jos. YaEcER, 1264 Fag 
Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

GLASS CUP PLATES, Washington, blue octagonal 
Eagle, 19 star Eagle, 6 star in border Eagle, other 
rare historical and conventionals. Jos. Yacer, 
1264 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














BLUE DOLPHIN CANDLESTICKS, a rare pair, 
single square base, an opaque white dolphin can- 
dlestick, single square base, an opaque white dol- 
phin jam-dish, a blue dolphin jam-dish, a pair of 
opaque white candlesticks with jade green tops; 
a deep blue pressed glass candlestick; remarkable 
pair of clear glass lacy Sandwich candlesticks with 
stippled tops and varied designs throughout, typical 
of early cup plates. Several individual and a pair of 
yellow whale-oil lamps, candlesticks and a heavy 
lemon yellow pressed glass spoon-holder, a jade 
green diamond pattern cup plate, a large heavy 
paperweight of old emerald green bottle glass with 
center of various colors, an amber Keene masonic 
flask, a flat amber dish with stars and feather de- 
sign; several old lanterns, and three good, divided 
mirrors in pine frames with original paintings are 
worthy of attention. A fine maple highboy with 
original engraved brasses, a Pennsylvania dresser 
and some good pieces of pine furniture also deserve 
mention. Dorotuy O. Scuusart, Inc., 145 Fifth 
Avenue, Pelham, New York. 

AN ANTIQUE TSITZI PRAYER RUG, four feet 
square. Photo if desired. Mrs. H. B. Perry, 1 Har- 
vard Place, Worcester, Mass. 

RARE HOOKED STAIR RUNNER, Duncan- 
Phyfe dining table, maple highboys, inlaid bureaus, 
Elnathan Taber clock, tavern tables, Sheraton side- 
board. Tue Kerrie AND Crane, Boscawen, N. H. 


HAND-BOUND BOOKS, new and old books re- 
bound in full leather and half bindings. Moderate 
prices, gold tooling. Mary Partett, 1617 Park 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

BURN’S BOOK ON HISTORICAL GLASS CUP 
PLATES, price, $2.00; a lot of glass cup plates, 
Sandwich glass, salts, samplers, silhouettes, blue 
Staffordshire plates. Burns ANTIQUE SHOP, 8769 
Sutphin Boulevard, Jamaica, Long Island, N.Y. 

OLD PINE AND POPLAR FURNITURE, Dower 
chests, six-board boxes, tables, Grandfathers clock. 
Also some cherry and mahogany pieces. Photo- 
graphs submitted. No. 230. 

SMALL TIP TOP TABLES standing 30 inches. Tall 
dish top measuring 14 inches in diameter, painted 
in black lacquer and has flower designs finished n 
dull antique colors. $15.00 each. Send for photo. 
Joseph Lacey, 1034 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa 

CURLY MAPLE SLEIGH BED, $1503, curly maple 
dressing table, $140. Brace back Windsors, = 
Yellow dolphins, Bennington cows, thistle, an we 
lyre, and hound cup plates. Mary Dopce, Pawiings 
N. Y. ae 
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"MRS. CLARK’S SHOP, Eighth Street, New Bed- 


‘LEON DAVID, 147 Charles St,Boston-Hooked rugs. 


RUSH BOTTOM CHAIRS in sets of six, some very 
fine attractive sets, painted black and decorated 
with old gold design in antique colors. New rush 
bottoms and in perfect condition, ready for use, 
$18.00 each. Send for photo. Joseru Lacey, 1034 
Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. - 

THIRTY-SEVEN PIECES OF COPPER LUSTRE, 
thirty blue and white plates, grandfather clocks, 
mantle clocks with carved eagle tops, a three-piece 
set of candelabra, Paisley shawls, twenty-three 
Navajo rugs, a brass ormulu trimmed, ebonized 
French secretaire, and a handsomely carved ivory 
tankard. Rosert AsHER, 20 Clermont Apts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WORLD WIDE COLLECTION of antiques and 

curios for gifts and decorations. Tue Litre Suop, 

10 Park Street, Boston, Mass. ~ 











DOG, antique copper lustre, 12 inches high, old glass 
china, pewter, cup plates, flasks, hand-woven 
coverlets, etc. Mary S. Conrape, 45 Muskingum 
Avenue, Zanesville, Ohio. 


SIX HAND CARVED ROSEWOOD CHAIRS, 
wood beautifully blended, exquisite design, Queen 
Anne with French influence, photos upon request. 
Miss M. K. MitcuHe.i, 402 West 124th Street, 
New York City. 

DINNER SET, old English china, no mark, 71 
pieces, including basket and consommé cups, 
decorative, flowers light blue and gold. $300. A. P. 
Bisuop, P. O. Box 287, East Liberty, Pa. 

HISTORICAL CUP PLATES, Fort Pitt, etc.; 
bottles, Stiegel, Sandwich, prints, 150 bottles, sell 
as collection. Van RENSSELAERS Nos. sent. No. 233. 














ALL OAK DUTCH KASS, original and in fine con- 
dition. Hersert B. Newton, 214 Oak Street, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

PAIR WATERFORD GLASS TABLE LIGHTS, 72 
prisms, beautiful design, in perfect condition. $500. 
No. 232. 





CHAUNCY JEROME SHELF CLOCK, pierced 
lantern, Napoleon bottle, two dogs. No. 235. 


DOLPHIN CANDLESTICKS and compotes, large 
and small size. Set of old “Pine Apple” glass, set of 
“Bell Flower” glass, Bennington candlesticks. 








Mary H. Dopce, Pawling, N. Y. 


SOME VERY FINE PIECES OF FURNITURE, 
glass, china, etc. Haze, H. Harpenvine, Dundee, 
New York. 

ANTIQUE FIREARMS FOR SALE. Large stock 
always on hand. Let me know your wants. I also 
buy antique firearms. Jor Kinoic, Jr., 336 West 
Philadelphia Street, York, Pa. 

OLD BLUE PLATES, Lacquer jewel box, white 

silk embroidered shawl, old brasses, colored and 

white glass, old paperweights, Staffordshire figures, 

Ler green glass lamps, three-piece set pewter. No. 

220. 











EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE OLD SHEFFIELD 
PLATE, cake basket, silver mounts, $20, Candle- 
sticks, coasters (the finest I ever saw), trays, etc. 
Room size braided and hooked rugs, ideal for col- 
onial rooms. Katuarine WI1uIs, 272 Hillside 
Ave., Jamaica, Long Island. 

GERMAN MARKS worth very little for purchases 
but certain post war issues, now discontinued, are 
recognised as works of art for collectors Send 
$1.00 and receive five different samples for a 
starter. HEINICKE, care ANTIQUES. 














COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 


Henceforth Antiques will maintain this Cotrectors’ Guipe /isted alphabetically by states. 


The charge for each insertion of a dealer's address is $2.00. 


Longer announcements by dealers whose names are marked * will be found in the main advertising columns. Contracts for less than six months not accepted. 





CALIFORNIA 

*M. A. LOOSE, 4122 Los Feliz Boulevard, Los 

Angeles—General line. 
CONNECTICUT 

*ALSOP AND BISSELL, Main Street, Farmington 
—General line. 

‘), A. BERNSTEIN, 205 Westport Avenue, Nor- 
walk—General line. 

*4, H. EATON, Collinsville—Reproduétion of An- 
tique Brasses. 

*FARMINGTON STUDIOS, Farmington—General 
line. 

*THE HOMESTEAD, 1464 Fairfield Avenue, Bridge- 

rt—General line. 

*‘NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD, 9 Westport 
Avenue, Norwalk—General line. 

*MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1125 Chapel 
Street, New Haven—General line. 

ILLINOIS 

‘HO HO SHOP, 673 North Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago—General line. 

‘LYON AND HEALY, 61-84 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago—Old violins. 

*TREE GIFT SHOP, 613 North State Street, Chic- 
ago—General line. 

MAINE 

*CLARENCE H. ALLEN, 338 Cumberland Avenue, 
Portland—General line. 

NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, corner W. 
Broadway and Union Street, Bangor—General line. 
MISS STETSON’S ANTIQUITY SHOP, 10 Spring 


Street, Brunswick—General line. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

‘ANDERSON, CARPENTER & RUFLE, 30 Boy!l- 
ston Street, Cambridge—Repairers andge neral line. 

‘CHARLES S. ANDREWS, 37 Charles Street, Bos- 
ton—General line. 

*‘BITTER-SWEET SHOP, Hathaway Road, New 
Bedford—General line. 

‘BLUE HEN ANTIQUE SHOP, Harrison Street, 
Lowell—General line. 

*BOSTON ANTIQUE EXCHANGE, 33 Charles 
Street, Boston—General line. 

‘BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street, 
Boston—General line. 

“BROOKS REED GALLERY INC., 19 Arlington 

: Street, Boston—General line. 

R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswich—Antique rugs, re- 

__ Dairer of rugs. 

J. P. CALDWELL, 8 and 9 Hamilton Place, Bos- 
ton—General line. 


*CARESWELL SHOP, Marshfield—General line. 


: ford—General line. 
COLONIAL ANTIQUE ORIENTAL CO., 151 


Charles Street, Boston—General line. 


*JOSEPH E. DORAN, Smith’s Ferry, Holyoke— 
General line. 
F. J. FINNERTY, 16 Fountain Street, Haverhill— 
General line. 
*FLAYDERMAN AND KAUFMAN 6s, 67 and 
68 Charles Street, Boston—General line. 
*JANE FRANCES, 33 River Street, Boston—Gen- 
eral line. 
*GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street, Bos- 
ton—Antique jewelry and silver. 
*GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sudbury 
—General line. 
*FRANK ‘G. HALE, 2 Park Square, Boston—Antique 
jewelry. 
*HILL-McKAY CO, 120 Tremont Street, Boston— 
Appraisers. 
HERBERT N. HIXON, Old Parish House, West 
Medway—General line. 

*JORDAN MARSH COMPANY, Washington 
Street, Boston—Early New England furniture. 
*JOEL KOOPMAN INC., 18 Beacon Street, Boston 

—General line. 
*LEONARD & COMPANY, 46-48 Bromfield 
Street, Boston—Auctioneers and Appraisers. 
*C. F. LIBBIE & COMPANY, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston—Rare Books and Old Prints. 
*KATHERINE N. LORING, Ye Old Halle, Way- 
land—General line 
*DANIEL F. MAGNER, Fountain Square, Hing- 
ham—General line, Appraiser. 
*MAINE ANTIQUE SHOP, 42 Charles Street, 
Boston—General line. 
*WM. K. McKAY CO., 7 Bosworth St., Boston— 
Auétioneers and Appraisers. 
*J. S. METCALFE, corner North and Federal 
Streets, Salem—General line. 
*THE MOHAWK ANTIQUE SHOP, Spring Street, 
Williamstown—General line. 
*MUSICIAN’S SUPPLY CO., 218 Tremont Street, 
Boston—Old Violins,Violas, and ’Cellos. 
*OLD CURIOSITY SHOPPE, 3c Hollis Street, 
Boston—General line. 
*F, C. POOLE, Bond’s Hill, Gloucester—Gen’! line. 
*QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE, Queen Anne Corners, 
Accord—General line. 
LOUISE R. READER, 216 Appleton Street, Low- 
ell—General line. 
*MELVIN D. REED, 700 Washington Street, South 
Braintree—General line. 
*I. SACK, 85 Charles Street, Boston—General line. 
*H. SACKS & SONS, 62-64 Harvard Street, Brook- 
line—General line. 
*C, H. SEAVEY, 1426 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge—Auctioneer—General line. 
*SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, 147 Tremont Street, 
Boston—Antique furniture, jewelry, ship models. 
*SIMON STEPHENS, gio North Shore Road, 
Revere—Hooked rugs, repairer of rugs. 





*SOUTH SUDBURY ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sud- 
bury—General line. 
*WM. W. SPRAGUE (M. S. Simcoe), 21 Bromfield 
Street, Boston—Hand painted dials and glass panel. 
*A. STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter Street, Boston— 
Jewellers and repairers of jewelry. 
*SAMUEL TEMPLE,Lynnfield Center—General line. 
*THE COLONIAL ANTIQUE SHOP, 22-24 North 
Water Street, New Bedford—General line. 
THE LITTLE COTTAGE, 493 Auburn Street, 
Auburndale—General line. 
*YE OLDE CURIOSITY SHOP, 17 Lynde Street, 
Salem—General line. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF THE AMERICAN 
CITIZENS CLUB, Peterborough—Tea room and 
general line. 
MAX ISRAEL, Henniker—General line. 
*C. A. MACALISTER, Hillsboro—General line. 
*E. A. WIGGIN, 350 State Street, Portsmouth— 
General line. 
NEW JERSEY 
*ETHEL HALSEY KAUFMANN, Nutley—General 
line. 
WILMER MOORE, 18 West Broad Street, Hope- 
well—General line. 
*H. M. REID, 27-29 No. Warren Street, Trenton— 
Auctioneers and Appraisers. 
L. RICHMOND, Freehold—General line. 
C. M. WILLIAR, 31 Main Street, Bradley Beach— 
General line. 


NEW YORK , 

*AMSTERDAM SHOPS, 608 Amsterdam Avenue 
—General line. 

HAZEL H. HARPENDING, Dundee—General line. 

*L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles—Hooked rugs. 

*FRED J. PETERS, 384-386 Broadway, Murray 
Hill, Flushing, Long Island—General line. 

*SIDNEY K. POWELL, 17 East 8th Street, New 
York City—General line. 

*STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, 873 Madison 
Avenue, New York City— General line, firearms. 

*THE COLONY SHOPS (Ginsburg and Levy), 397 
Madison Ave., New York—General line. 

*A. WILLIAMS, 62 Ossining Road, Pleasantville— 
General line. 

*KATHARINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Avenue, 
Jamaica, Long Island—General line. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

*THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF MRS. M. B. COOKE- 
ROW, 265 King Street, Pottstown—General line. 

*WM. BALL & SON, Malvern—Reproduction or 
antique brasses. 

FRANCIS D. BRINTON, Oermead Farm, West 
Chester—Early Pennsylvania furniture, glass, etc. 

WILLIAM R. FIELES, Christiana, Lancaster 
County—Antiques. 
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*HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 321 South 11th 
Street, Philadelphia—General line. 

*FERDINAND KELLER, 216 South gth Street, 
Philadelphia—Generalline. 

DAVID B. MISSIMER, Manheim—General line. 

*OSBORNE’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia—General line. 

*PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE COMPANY, 633 
Chestnut St, Philadelphia—General line. 


RHODE ISLAND 
*MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER, 260 Brow 
Street, East Providence—Antique glassware, china. 
*G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket—Clock repairing. 
VERMONT 
*E. W. ALLEN, Woodstock—General line. 
CHELSEA SHOP, Chelsea Green, Chelsea — Gen- 
eral line. 
*HARRIS ANTIQUE SHOP, Brandon, General line. 


*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS; 1742 M Stiga 
Washington—Antique furniture. 

THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 Cor 
Avenue, N. W.—Antique furniture, curios, ¢ 
of art. 

ENGLAND 

*T. ALLEN, “Craigard,” Blake Hall Road, ¥ 
stead—Stamps. 

*J. CORKILL, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, Ch 


*HELEN M. MERRILL, Woodstock—General line.| General line. 
' WASHINGTON, D. C. 
]. J. HECK & CO., 427% Tenth Street, N.W., 


Washington—Antique jewelry; general line. 


MARTHA DE HAAS REEVES, 1807 Ranstead 
Street, Philadelphia—General line. 
*ARTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia—General line. 


‘Rare (olleétion of. HistoricalGlass F lasks 


and other bottles 


One very old dark green bottle, bear on haunches 
Cup-plates, full set of the ship Cadmus, and other designs 


Fine assortment of mirrors 
C.A. MACALISTER Hillsboro, N. H. 


0A | S the largest hooked rug dealer in BoSton, I 
have on view at all times a varied collection of 
hooked rugs. Dealers alive to the increased interest 
in hooked rugs and the expanding market will write 
for my lit at once or ask me to ship on approval. 


A Few Rucs For Cottector’s TRADE 


L. DAVID, 147 CHartes StrEET, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM W. SPRAGUE 
M.S. SIMCOE, Successor 


2I BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 


REPAIRERS 
*S. EDWARD HOLOWAY, 61 Hanover 


Boston—Restorer of old wood and metal, 


Our Hand Wrought Brasse 


for highboys, lqwboys, desks, chests of d 
ers, etc., are perfect copies of the bestorig; 
in detail, design, workmanship and color 4 
cannot be distinguished from the genuine, 
make, match, repair or copy anything. One niece or a thousand 


WM. BALL AND SONS, Malvern, Chester County, PENNA. 
a 


e (4 e e 
Old Curtostty Shop 
Offers a choice selection for Christmas gifts. 
Giass, China, Shawls, Rugs, Andirons & Furnity 


Special attention to mail orders 














Open the year round. 


Joun C. Granam, 72 Lynde Street, Salem, Ma 


Blue Hen Antique Sh 


MRS. PERRY D. THOMPSON — 


Harrison STREET, LOWELL, Mass. 


Open afternoons from 2 until 4.Other hours by appoint 
TELEPHONE, Lowell 2780 





sa 


We decorate chairs and trays, 
_ regild mirrors, paint dials and 
| glass panels for clocks and mirrors 





When in Chicago vtsit 


THE TREE GIFT SHOP 
Jessie F. Leathers 
Selected Antiques: Early American and French Period Furniture 
Bristol and Sandwich Glass, Fine French Vases, 
Clocks, Old Brasses, Lace, Rugs 
Send for my list and learn what this delightful shop has for you. 


LaMBERT TREE Stupt0 Bipae., 673 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


SIDNEY K. POWELL 
The Quaintest Antique Shop in New York City 


Hooked Rugs, Furniture, Mirrors, China 
Early Glass and Silver 


17 East EicHTH STREET 


Colonial Antique Oriental Company : 


Grecory BarTEvIAN, Proprietor 


We buy, sell and exchange Oriental and hooked rugs, Colonial Frnt ie 
torical china, glass, pewter, silver, brass, copper and wrought iron. 

We wash, clean, repair and refinish Oriental and hooked rugs, and ri 
furniture. Our prices are reasonable. We guarantee our work. 


151 CHARLES STREET, Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE, Haymarket 4595 








hs 


Statement of ownership, management, etc., of ANTIQUES, published mont 
at Boston, Mass., required by the Act of August 24, 1912: Editor, Homer Eaton 
Keyes, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass.; Business Manager, Lawrence E. 
Spivak, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass.; Publisher, Frederick E. Atwood, 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. Owner, Frederick E. Atwood, 683 A 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. No bonds or mortgages. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me Signed Lawrence E. Spivak, 
this 13th day of September, 1922. Business Manager, 
Francis A. Rocers, Notary ee 


Telephone 
STUYVESANT 4904 


Tell Us Your Wants 


E think we can fill them out of our very large stock of ANTIQUE | 

FURNITURE and FURNISHINGS of American Periods. We also 
have Ship Pictures, Models, Lanterns, Banjo Clocks, Antique Silver, Minia~ 
tures, and many Curiosities which cannot be duplicated. Inquiries Solicited. 





Our New Appress Is 


BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Atlantic Pri 
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Beautify your Homes for Thanksgiving 
| CF Christmas 


S the joyous Holiday Season approaches, what more fitting way of giving 
: pleasure to the Loved Ones who will gather at the fireside, than that of 
_ adorning the home with choice Antiques, both beautiful and praétical : 


FINE Hooked Rug to spread in front of 
: the hearth, soft and colorful in the fire- 
| light; cheerfully luxurious by the bedside on 
| frosty mornings. Place many such rugs about 
_ the house; for they both furnish and decorate, 
and are pleasing and comforting. 


CHARMING Candlewick Spread, a wov- 
en CoVERLET or PaTcHWoRK QUILT such 


yas was our grandmother’s pride and joy, for 


the Guest-room Bed. Lovely runners and 
4 stand-covers that you can make from the old 
A Homespun Linens. Do not forget these, for 
'} they are the last word. 


UT some Rush-bottom Chairs in the Maple 
: {2 Room; and if you haven’t a Maple Room 
_ by all means start one. On the mantelpiece 
_ you will want CanpLesticxs, perhaps of 
shining brass, perhaps of old pressed glass 
_ glistening like crystal, perhaps of demurely 
soft old pewter. And there are, again, those 
old-time glass lamps that may be dressed up 
so charmingly. 
OR the Table, fine Lowestoft China or 
Lustre; Glass Compote Dishes for fruits, 
lovely Sandwich Glass for salted nuts or can- 


dies. CoLoRED Pressep Gass, amber, apple 
green, canary, sapphire blue, pieces for many 
purposes; how smart a touch they give to 
luncheons or afternoon tea! 


F course the Cider for Thanksgiving will 

be served from an old American pottery 
Cider Jug or Glass Pitcher, and there’ll be a 
Brown Porrery Jar of golden chrysanthe- 
mums in the window. 


(ia Children will love the silvery gray 
Basin of Pewter filled with rosy apples, 
or a Copper Bowl of nuts, or Glass Chickens 
filled with candies. Have several such Chick- 
ens, each filled differently, and play a game 
of “Guess what’s under the lid.” It’s great 
fun. Try it. 


OR Old Time’s Sake, you will wish to 

hang some Currier Prints in the halls 
and bedrooms, and especially in the Children’s 
Rooms; and most appropriate they are, too, 
for they are decorative, historical and _thor- 
oughly American. Many subjects of Name- 
sakes, Battle Scenes, Presidents, Famous 
Generals on prancing white horses, and others 
of home and country to choose from. 


ALL OF THESE, and many other items suitable for Home Decor- 
ation or Christmas Gifts, as well as specialties for collectors, such 
as Salt Cellars, HiSorical Flasks, Cup Plates, Paper Weights, Fine 
Pewter, Russian CandleSicks, and Copper Utensils, Long Island's 
Famous Antique Shop has sought and found for you in profusion. 


Send us a list of your wants and be sure to ask for booklet and prices. 


Katharine Millis 
| 272 Hillside Avenue, Famaica, Long Island, New York 


Twenty Minutes from Broadway, via Pennsylvania Railroad 


TELEPHONE, Jamaica 0272W 














With its Original Brasses 


S perfect as when it was 
fashioned in 1760, this 
Colonial Highboy is a rare 
example of the cabinet work 
of the Colonies. It is a Chip- 
pendale model, with the brok- 
en arch and flame at the top. 
It has cabriole legs with the 
claw and ball feet. 


Its straight front has a 
double ornamentation of the 
shell design. This is most un- 
usual and at the same time 
very interesting. 


Lovers of the beautiful will 
find our third and fourth 
floors crowded with delightful 
pieces of furniture, china, and 
glass. 


Students of American his- 
tory will find that our early 
American furniture will give 
them splendid pictures of 
Colonial days. 

An unusual collection of Eu- 
ropean pieces has recently been 
imported by Mr. Josephs, the 
director of our Antique Dept. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 


Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street 


© 1922, S.,C. & L. Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 











